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THURLOW WEED’S HOME IN NEW YORK CITY 


_— is nothing in the exterior of the substantial and commodious 

mansion occupied by Thurlow Weed during the last seventeen years 
of his life to arrest special attention. Architecturally, it isan English base- 
ment of the stereotyped city pattern, to the casual observer lofty and slim, 
yet quite unlike its immediate neighbors with their northern frontage in 
Twelfth Street, as, standing next the grounds of the First Presbyterian 
Church, it has a broad, sunny eastern side, studded with a dozen windows 
overlooking Fifth Avenue through the branches of a magnificent tree. 
Ivy clings to the stone of this exposed wall, particularly about the window 
of Mr. Weed’s study, and is the familiar resort of countless sweet-voiced 
birds, while near the dining-room window isa flourishing willow brought 
originally from the vicinity of Napoleon’s grave at St. Helena. Through 
the leafy gap between the corners of the house and the church may be 
seen, in the rear yard, some of the veritable trees that bordered the old 
Bloomingdale road in this locality nearly a century ago; and about them 
are bright-colored flowers in their seasons, with the jasmine, honeysuckle, 
cypress, and other vines reaching about for supports, and an artistically 
trained wistaria covering, in one solid mass of beautiful foliage, the whole 
southern end of the house to its very roof. 

The interior of the dwelling—where the chief interest centres—is roomy 
and inexpressibly cheery and radiant with the spirit of domestic life. It is 
preserved in precisely the same condition as that in which it was left by 
Mr. Weed, and reflects with peculiar emphasis the native genius and re- 
markable force of character of the man who has gone into history as one 
of the ablest editors and most astute politicians this country has ever 
known. 

When Thurlow Weed was born, in 1797, Washington was living, John 
Adams was President of the United States, and our Constitution was but 
ten years old. He saw the first steamboat on its way up the Hudson to 
Albany in 1807; he served in the war of 1812; and had been a journey- 
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was any Erie Canal except in prospect. He was one of the two editors 
who, by appointment, accompanied Lafayette on his northern tour in 1824, 
the other being Colonel William L. Stone. He was one of the party, in 
1832, who occupied the first train of cars that passed over the first passen- 
ger railroad in the state of New York—between Albany and Schenectady 
—a picture of which may be seen in our illustration of the entrance hall, 
hanging upon the wall near the library door. Among his companions on 
this experimental trip were Robert Lansing, ex-Governor Yates, Lewis 
Benedict, John Meigs, John I. Boyd, Joseph Alexander, Hugh Robinson, 
and a post-boy named Billy Winne. Mr. Weed witnessed the miracles of 
progress in the next and most wonderful half-century in the world’s history. 
He was himself no inconsequential factor in the rise and development of 
journalism ; he lived and worked with three generations of earnest men, 
and was personally acquainted with almost every celebrity in the country 
during his life-time. When he retired from his vigorous career to the re- 
pose of private life, he continued to read, talk, and write upon every theme 
of a political or governmental nature, and was perpetually solicited for 
advice and aid in the solution of practical problems that defied the wisdom 
of expert legislators. 

He purchased the property in Twelfth Street in February, 1866, from 
Mr. James Blatchford, then a well-known member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. The house was built by the son of Rev. Mr. Phillips, pastor 
of the adjoining church. It was situated pleasantly for Mr. Weed, through 
the fact that many of his personal friends, with whom he had intimate 
social relations, resided in the vicinity—-General Winfield Scott, a few doors 
west in Twelfth Street ; Mr. Robert C. Minturn, in Fifth Avenue, corner 
of Twelfth Street (the house now occupied by General Butterfield, nearly 
opposite Mr. Weed’s); James Lerfox, in Fifth Avenue, near by; Moses H. 
Grinnell, at the corner of Fourteenth Street and Fifth Avenue; and 
Jonathan Sturges, Richard M. Blatchford, and Robert H. McCurdy, in 
Fourteenth Street, but a few doors from Fifth Avenue. The house ad- 
joining Mr. Weed’s on the west was occupied by a son of Harrison Gray 
Otis, of Boston, whose family still reside in it. Mr. Weed altered his new 
home to suit his tastes and convenience, and moved into it in March, 1866. 
His eldest daughter, Miss Harriet Weed, since the death of his wife ten 
years before, in 1856, had been his constant companion, several times ac- 
companying him to Europe. She was the presiding genius of his house- 
hold, and bore the whole care of the establishment, with its never-ending 
procession of visitors—friends and acquaintances, party leaders and office- 
seekers, lion-hunters and strangers, journalists, statesmen, great men and 
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small men, lawyers and soldiers, merchants and mechanics, millionaires and 
beggars. Nearly all the distinguished characters of the country paid their 
respects to him from time to time, and notable statesmen from across the 
seas were frequently his guests. He was accessible to every person in dis- 
tress, and it was rarely that an applicant for alms went away empty-handed. 
His library never became such an audience chamber as that famous room, 
No. 11, at the Astor House, where caucuses were held, campaigns arranged, 
senators, congressmen, cabinet ministers, governors, and Presidents made 
and unmade, but it approached it in many curious respects. Miss Weed, if 
not by his side, was always within reach of her father’s voice, and ready to 
relieve him whenever the burden of entertaining callers became oppressive. 
The very mention of her name recalls a presence always sympathetic and 
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loving, always cheerful and devoted, always a wise counselor, a confiden- 
tial friend, a careful protector, a stay and a refuge. She took charge of his 
extensive correspondence, filing and indexing letters and documents of 
priceless value; she seemed acquainted with his every thought and desire, 
and carried out his wishes even before they were expressed. She read to 
him, and she wrote at his dictation. How nobly, effectually, and tenderly 
she ministered to his comfort and happiness through the memorable later 
decades of his life the world has long since known. Mr. Weed’s younger 
daughters, Mrs. Alden and Mrs. Barnes, with their families, were much 
with him, although their homes were elsewhere. He had six grandchildren, 
of whom he was excessively fond. 

The picturesque figure of Thurlow Weed is more vividly identified with 
this home in Twelfth Street than with any other place of his abode in 
previous years. It was a fitting frame for the “ Warwick,” as he was often 
styled. His excellent portrait, our frontispiece, represents him as he is 
best remembered by the present generation—the attitude, the style of 
dress, the reposeful expression of countenance, are all familiar. This por- 
trait, from a photograph taken from life during the period under consid- 
eration, was never before published. Mr. Weed was a tall, large-framed, 
well-formed man, with snow-white hair in his later years, light blue eyes 
under shaggy eyebrows, a thoughtful kindly face that had deep lines about 
the mouth indicating strong will, and genial and engaging manners. In 
studying his portrait one can readily conceive how he came to be sent 
across the ocean as a private citizen to set the cause of America right be- 
fore the civilized world, in 1861. Hewas calm, quiet, sedate, self-possessed, 
full of tact, resource, and self-reliance ; and whether in the height of his 
extraordinary political power, or in the restful and happy home of his 
retirement, he was the cordial, hospitable, unassuming, typical American, 
with a touch of courtliness in his address. Although somewhat deliberate 
and careful in his movements, he was a rapid, energetic walker on the 
street. He was up to the time of his decease applauded whenever he ap- 
peared in public, and his opinions were sought on all manner of current 
topics by men of all shades of political belief. Editors dropped in to take 
counsel with him, and whenever any great or stirring event occurred, a host 
of nimble reporters started on the run for Twelfth Street, to see which 
could first learn what Thurlow Weed had to say about it. His reminis- 
cences and anecdotes of distinguished individuals with whom he had been 
associated, and his accounts of the historic scenes in which he had partici- 
pated, commanded the most universal and intense interest at all times and 
on all occasions. “As an editor, Mr. Weed was never given to ponderous 
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[From a photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes.| 


leaders, but found his best weapon in the paragraph. Horace Greeley 
used to say that he could find fifty men who could spin out column arti- 
cles with the greatest ease, where he scarcely found one who could write a 
really clever paragraph. In this style of writing Mr. Weed was perfect, 
and the light artillery of his caustic pen was more effective in party war- 
fare than the heavy column projectiles of the ‘leader’ sort. His sarcasm 
was cutting, and his extraordinary memory left politicians open to attacks 
on matters they deemed long forgotten. His style was novel forty years 
ago, and of course all the more attractive and successful. While the Dem- 
ocratic reader was carefully working out the pith of one of his opponent 
Croswell’s dismally long editorials, the Whig reader had stored away forty 
facts from Mr. Weed’s budget of paragraphs.” His temperament was ad- 
mirably adapted to his career. Had he been an office-seeker, he never 
could have attained that controlling influence in American politics that 
made him the most influential man of his time. He never would accept an 
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office. Thus he inspired confidence in the minds of his contemporaries. 
He was known to be disinterested. His marvelous success, however, as a 
party manager was due chiefly to his native genius; he understood men, 
measured them instinctively, and read their motives as easily as he did his 
hymn-book. And then he had the advantage of rarely forgetting a name, 
a face, or an incident. In conducting practical politics he seemed invested 
with the interest and devotion of a general directing an army. 

Few city homes have ever been fashioned with a more inviting hall 
of entrance than Mr. Weed’s. It is not only of unusual width for such an 
edifice, but it is elaborately finished and furnished. On the right, as you 
enter, are massive book-cases, filled with valuable tomes, and in the corner 
is an antique clock. The staircase is of a pattern much in vogue in the 
old baroniai country seats of Holland. The walls are hung with the por- 
traits of public men, and with quaint and curious pictures, one of which, 
as before mentioned, is a sketch of the first train of cars on the first railroad 
in the state of New York—in which Mr. Weed was a passenger. The 
spacious parlors are on the second floor, with the family dining-room in 
their rear; but before we ascend to them let us rest a moment in Mr. 
Weed’s cozy library and reception room. 

It ison the left of the entrance hall. Here Mr. Weed was almost 
always to be found, although the whole house seemed full of him. His 
writing desk to the left of the open fireplace, his easy chair, his favor- 
ite lounge, and suggestive book-cases between the front window and the 
door, are the principal features of this attractive apartment—unless we 
include the portraits upon the walls. Archbishop Hughes is represented 
in a large painting in the centre of the extreme end of the library, on one 
side of which are the smaller portraits of Lord Thurlow, and Bishop Mc- 
Ilvaine, and on the other those of Bishop Purcell, and Charles Dickens in 
his study. The life-size portrait of William H. Seward, and one of Mr. 
Weed himself, hang upon the walls. There are smaller portraits, en- 
gravings, or photographs of Henry Clay, Sir Henry Holland, General 
Scott, De Witt Clinton, Governor Marcy, General Dix, Daniel Webster, 
George Peabody, Anson Burlingame, William M. Evarts, Hamilton Fish, 
Horatio Seymour, Preston King, President Taylor, President Arthur, 
President Lincoln, and many other celebrities. In a frame is a dinner 
invitation to Mr. Weed from Governor De Witt Clinton in 1825. All 
these portraits and pictures hang in the same places on the walls as in Mr. 
Weed’s lifetime. The book-cases contain, it is thought, the finest private 
collection of autograph letters in this country. These letters are chrono- 
logically arranged, and well bound in substantial volumes, including the 
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correspondence of nearly all the men of eminence in politics, religion, 
charity, science and letters, who have lived and had their day since 1825, 
together with autograph letters from most of the Presidents of the United 
States since the time of Madison, and from very many of the statesmen of 
Great Britain. They are all addressed to Thurlow Weed. The letters of 
Secretary Seward alone fill several volumes, covering the three or four dec- 
ades of his public life. Letters of De Witt Clinton, Henry Clay, Daniel 
Webster, and Horace Greeley, are numerous and characteristic. Such a 
mass of private history, embracing a period so full of startling events, so 
racy and sensational, could hardly exist elsewhere. President Lincoln’s 
letters are perhaps the most thrilling and magnetic, so to speak, of any in 
this unparalleled collection of treasures. He wrote when he had something 
of the first importance to say, not infrequently in strictest confidence, and 
expressed himself in the tersest and most direct and forcible manner. One 
of his letters we present in fac-simile by permission of the family. 

How constantly President Lincoln sought Mr. Weed’s advice while try- 
ing to guide the ship of state through the blinding storms and troubled 
waters of civil conflict into a safe harbor, was little realized or appreciated 
at the time. In the beginning of the war Mr. Weed was still the editor- 
in-chief of the Albany Evening Journal, which his genius, industry, tact 
and courage had founded, and conducted through more than thirty years 
of advance of journalism into a national power. He was then a little over 
sixty years of age, with ripe experience in the study of human nature, keen 
instincts as to popular sentiment, profound knowledge of the country’s 
affairs, and instant sagacity for difficult emergencies. No one more criti- 
cally comprehended all this than Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Weed was sum- 
moned by telegram to Washington so often that it would seem as if no 
other mind was so variously influential in directing the course of events. 
He usually made the journey in the night. 

One instance, as an illustration. In the winter of 1863, a dispatch late 
in the afternoon requested Mr. Weed’s presence in Washington the next 
morning. He had but just time to catch the outgoing train, and in the dim 
dawn of a February morning was pushing swiftly through the streets of 
the capital to breakfast, as was his habit on these hurried visits, with Sec- 
retary Seward at his residence overlooking Lafayette Square. The two 
then proceeded to the White House, where the President received them 
with a worried expression on his face. Mr. Lincoln explained in a few 
words that money was wanted immediately, for war necessities, and there 
was no appropriation from which it could be legally taken. “ How much?” 
asked Mr. Weed. “ Fifteen thousand dollars,” said the President. “If 
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you must have if at once, give me two lines to that effect,” said Mr. Weed. 
President Lincoln turned to his desk and wrote the following: 


““MR. WEED: The mattersI spoke to you about are important. I hope you will not 


neglect them. A. LINCOLN.” 


‘The money will be at your disposal to-morrow morning,” said Mr. Weed. 
He then took an abrupt departure, for he must catch the morning return 
train to New York, and those who saw that striking figure, with firm, elastic 
step passing swiftly through the gate and springing upon the train while it 
was already moving out of the station, little dreamed of the significance of 
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the incident. He reached New York before five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and that same evening fifteen thousand dollars was sent to the President for 
the important uses of the government. It was contributed by New York 
merchants and capitalists, of whom were Marshall O. Roberts, Isaac Bell, 
Alexander T. Stewart, William H. Aspinwall, C. Vanderbilt, Russell Stur- 
ges, Charles Knapp, and others. - 

Prior to this, in the latter part of the autumn of 1861, Mr. Weed had 
been summoned imperatively to Washington on business of another kind, 
and the results of that particular wearisome night journey were far-reaching 
in their results. When, after his breakfast with Mr. Seward, he reached 
the White House, the chief topic of conversation was the embarrassment 
of the President in relation to the appointment of commissioners to pro- 
ceed immediately to Europe for the purpose of correcting the erroneous 
impressions about the Civil War then in progress. Confederate agents 
were already abroad, and others were about to go, eliciting, as far as they 
could, the sympathy of foreign powers. There were ominous rumblings and 
covert threats: there were prospects that were unpleasant to contemplate. 
War with England, or with any of the nations of the civilized world, must 
be avoided if expert statesmanship and astute diplomacy could achieve such 
a victory. Our readers all know by heart the magnitude of the dangers at 
that crisis. Four gentlemen had already been appointed to this commis- 
sion—Edward Everett, of Boston; Archbishop Hughes, of New York; 
J. R. Kennedy, of Baltimore ; and Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, to go abroad 
without compensation, their expenses only to be paid. But Mr. Everett had 
declined, on the ground that having previously been minister to England 
it seemed improper for him to go again to that country in a subordinate 
capacity ; and Mr. Kennedy had declined because of imperative business 
engagements. Mr. Seward requested Mr. Weed to suggest two suitable 
persons to fill the vacancies, and he named Robert C. Winthrop, of Boston, 
and Thomas Ewing, of Ohio. Neither of those gentlemen, however, could 
be prevailed upon to accept the delicate and important mission. Arch- 
bishop Hughes was urged to accept, as it was thought he might undo the 
work of the Bishop of Charleston who had confused the mind of the Pope ; 
but he was not in perfect health, and in a matter of such moment would 
only consent to the appointment on condition that Thurlow Weed would 
go with him as his colleague. This proposition Mr. Weed at first emphat- 
ically declined, but the strongest arguments were brought to bear upon 
the great politician, and he reluctantly assented. The three commission- 
ers—Bishop Mcllvaine having accepted—were duly appointed a few days 
before the exploit of Commodore Wilkes, and they sailed, Mr. Weed ac- 
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(From a photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes.| 


companied by his daughter, Miss Harriet Weed, about the same time that 
Mason and Slidell were captured. 

A cyclone of momentous and startling events followed Mr. Weed'’s 
arrival in Paris, where he was met by John Bigelow, and Mr. Sanford then 
minister to Belgium. These gentlemen sought to impress the unwelcome 
truth upon his mind, which he was slow to believe, that the intelligent 
classes among the French sympathized with the Southern Confederacy. 
News came by a steamer, following within a few hours of the one on which 
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Mr. Weed was a passenger, of the capture of the Confederate commission- 
ers. The excitement over it was intense. In England there was one uni- 
versal and indignant war cry. After brief but earnest consultations with 
Minister Dayton, Archbishop Hughes, General Scott, and John Bigelow, 
Mr. Weed hastened to join Bishop McIlvaine in England. The whole 
story of Mr. Weed’s European experiences, told by him in this library, the 
very walls of which seem saturated through and through with historic 
memories, would form a chapter such as history seldom produces. A few 
glimpses by the way must suffice, however, for our present purpose. 
While in England, for some eight months, Mr. Weed generally break- 
fasted with Mr. Edward Ellice, one of the most influential commoners in 
England (sixty-two years in Parliament), who was in the practice of gath- 
ering daily about his table the lights of literature and statesmanship. 
Mr. George Moffat, a wealthy banker, to whom he carried a letter, hastened 
to give Mr. Weed a handsome dinner, in order to bring him into personal 
acquaintance with the members of Parliament, inviting twenty-one of the 
leaders in that august body to meet him. At the office of George Pea-. 
body Mr. Weed found a throng of merchants, both English and American, 
panic-stricken by the clamor of war. Mr. Peabody introduced Mr. Weed 
to Mr. McCullagh Torrens, who urged an immediate interview with Earl 
Russell. England, to all appearances, was hopelessly disgruntled. In his 
first interview with Charles Francis Adams, then minister to England, by 
whom he was cordially received, Mr. Weed was informed that war with 
America was seriously contemplated, and that orders had gone out to all 
the arsenals and dock-yards to prepare for immediate service. Mr. Weed 
dined on the evening after meeting Mr. Torrens with Sir J. Emerson Pen- 
nent, meeting there a large war party of gentlemen, among them Lord 
Clarence Paget, of the Admiralty. Onreturning from this dinner he found 
Mr. Torrens waiting for him at his hotel, who, having arranged with Earl 
Russell to receive him, directed that Mr. Weed should drive to Pembroke 
Lodge, Richmond Hill, the Earl’s country seat, next morning at eleven 
o’clock. Mr. Weed found the minister quite alone, and was treated with 
extreme courtesy. But conversation was at first very-much embarrassed by 
the Earl's evident belief that the Northerners were the aggressors in America. 
After noting the temper of his host, Mr. Weed used every endeavor to 
soften his resentment at the “ insult to the English flag,” as he called the 
capture of Mason and Slidell, and reminded him, in a gentle and cautious 
manner that, in the impressment of American seamen, our government 
submitted to more than six thousand violations of its flag, and waited 
three years before resorting to war—in 1812. The Earl listened with sur- 
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prised interest; the facts had been sleeping in an unused corner of his 
memory for a long period, and springing suddenly into notice, seemed 
to encumber his speech. He became guarded in his utterances, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the danger of a collision might be averted by the re- 
lease of the Confederate Commissioners. Mr. Weed replied that English 
history taught that English noblemen had gone from the Tower to the 
block for offenses less grave than those which Mason and Slidell had 
committed against their government. The interview lasted over an hour 
and a half, when lunch was served, and “ was more satisfactory in its con- 
clusion than in itscommencement.” But the uneasiness of our commis- 
sioner was in no sense quieted. 

Sir Henry Holland, the eminent physician of the Queen’s household, 
visited Mr. Weed and his daughter at their hotel nearly every morning, 
and in his conversations with them made himself familiar with the Ameri- 
can situation, and, as he went to Windsor Castle daily to see Prince 
Albert, who was then very ill, the opportunities he had for throwing oil 
upon the troubled waters were exceptional. Mr. Weed was kept advised 
by him of the sentiments of the royal pair; but family secrets confided to 
an attending physician were sacred, and thus Mr. Weed was obliged to keep 
the knowledge he received, that the Queen had modified the defiant words 
of the dispatch of her ministers to the United States government in such 
a way as to preserve peace between the two nations, within his own 
breast. Lord Arthur Kinnaird, whose wife was the niece of Lady Pal- 
merston, was also warmly interested in the welfare of America, and treated 
Mr. Weed and his daughter in the most familiar and affectionate manner. 

A gentleman writing from Europe at this period, said : 


‘‘T met Mr. Weed ata reception given by Mrs. Adams, at her residence in Portland 
Place, London, where nearly all the statesmen and nobility (Parliament being then in ses- 
sion) had gathered to pay their respects to the American Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, Hon. Charles Francis Adams. It was a time of great depression for loyal Ameri- 
cans. Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and London swarmed with boisterous and 
blustering secessionists, and the London Standard and Herald, in the interest and pay 
of Earl Grey, as well as the Confederates through Mason and Slidell, were scattering 
broadcast over the continent the wholesale fabrications and untruths of their reckless and 
unprincipled New York correspondent, ‘ Manhattan,’ The enemies of America, including 
the Tory press of England, were exultant and flushed with recent apparent rebel victories. 
Under these depressing influences Mr. Weed met Earl Russell, Lord Palmerston, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Formagh, and other distinguished noblemen, and they were 
soon clustering around him. His simple language, unostentatious manner, and courteous 
demeanor, seemed to rivet the attention ofall. That his ideas were correct, and his argu- 
ments convincing, was evidenced by the nod of acquiescence and approbation of almost 
every statesman who heard his low, measured words, every one of which seemed a minie 
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GLIMPSE OF DINING ROOM FROM THE PARLOR. 


[From a photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes.| 


Weed was enjoying. I could only reply that it was the homage great men and great 
minds paid to genius, talent, purity and worth. I have no hesitation in saying—and 
my opportunities to know have been large—that no other person could have been 
selected from the United States who was so thoroughly educated to a perfect knowl- 
edge of the politics, condition, and resources of the North, as well as the cause, the object, 
and aim of the Southern rebellion, and its certain disastrous fate and utter ruin of the 
Southern states. Mr. Weed portrayed the situation in his own masterly way, much to 
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the satisfaction of Mr. Adams (as I learned at the embassy next day), who had given the 
entertainment in order that Mr. Weed might interchange sentiments with British states- 
men and impress upon their minds solid truths. Time has justified all the predictions 
and promises made by Mr. Weed on that memorable evening.” 


A reception was also given by Lord and Lady Kinnaird at their Lon- 
don residence, in order that Bishop McIlvaine and Mr. Weed might con- 
verse with gentlemen prominent in English politics and society on the civil 
war in America, believing that there was a general lack of information 
respecting the causes of the war. Mr. Weed prophesied with much 
emphasis on that occasion that “ emancipation must inevitably follow the 
success of the Union arms.” 

It was in the library of his Twelfth Street home that Mr. Weed gave 
the writer a graphic account of his experiences in France, which, recorded 
at the moment in a note-book, is all the more interesting because in his 
own exact words. He said: “On the 15th of December I received a dis- 
patch from Mr. Dayton, our minister to France, asking me to come imme- 
diately to Paris. We left London that evening at half-past eight o’clock, 
and_at half-past seven next morning had reached our destination, and I 
breakfasted with Archbishop Hughes. Proceeding to the legation, we found 
Mr. Dayton and Mr. Bigelow in anxious consultation about the Emperor’s 
prospective New Year’s address before the Corps Legislatif, in which it was 
reported that he would refer to our blockade as a violation of the laws of 
nations and a just cause of war. This, of course, occasioned great solici- 
tude. Some days previously Archbishop Hughes and General Scott had 
seen the Emperor, who, while cordial in his reception of them, was reticent 
in relation to affairs with our country. Learning that I had a letter from 
Secretary Seward to Prince Napoleon, it was deemed important that I 
should see him immediately. I repaired to the residence of the prince (a 
cousin of the Emperor), who confirmed the report in relation to the Em- 
peror’s speech, expressing his regret that he could do nothing for us. 
The prince, who had recently returned from America, was so outspoken 
against rebellion and in favor of the Union that he had no influence at 
court. ‘The Emperor,’ he said, ‘was greatly exasperated, and, even if he 
failed to obtain the co-operation of England, would make our blockade 
an occasion for war.’ On my return, passing through the Rue Scribe, I re- 
membered that a letter, handed to me by a friend, Mr. Anthony J. Hill, 
as we were leaving the Astor House, bore the address of this street. Mr. 
Hill, in handing it to me, remarked that I had better deliver it as soon as 
I arrived in Paris. The necessity of going immediately to London pre- 
vented its delivery then. I therefore decided to do so now. I drove to 
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my hotel, procured the 
letter, and called on M. 
Alphonse Loubat, to 
whom it was addressed. 
He received me with 
great cordiality, remark- 
ing that my coming was 
timely, and that no time 
should be lost in seeing 
the Emperor. I said that 
unfortunately we were 
unable to obtain an audi- 
ence of the Emperor until 
after New Year’s Day, 
which would be too late. 
To this M. Loubat re- 
plied that the Emperor 
would come from_ his 
chateau—a few miles out | 
of Paris—the next morn- 
ing, immediately after 
which he would arrange 
an interview. Return- 
ing to the legation, I in- 
formed our friends that 
Prince Napoleon could 
do nothing for us, but 
that M. Loubat (to whom 
I had a letter) would take 
me to the Tuileries early 
the next day. They were 
incredulous, presuming 
no one private citizen 
had any such power: 
they thought he must 
have over-estimated his 
own importance. But he ‘ [From a photograph by Miss Catharine Weed Barnes. | 
had inspired me with confidence, and as nothing else could be done 
we separated. ; 

At nine o’clock the next morning M. Loubat called at my hotel, saying 
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that, on reflection, he thought I had better first see Count de Morny, 
brother of the Emperor. He then drove with me to the palatial residence 
ofthe Count. Inthe ante-room several distinguished persons were awaiting 
an audience. The usher who received M. Loubat’s card returned imme- 
diately, showing us into the Count’s presence, to whom I was introduced. 
M. Loubat, remarking that the business on which I had called was of im- 
mediate and pressing importance, at once took his leave. For twenty 
minutes my interview was quite as embarrassing and seemed as hopeless as 
that with Earl Russell a few days before. ‘Our government,’ the Count said, 
‘is a paternal one. When the Emperor is unable to find employment for 
his subjects, it is incumbent on him to supply them with bread. Your 
blockade deprives France of its supply of cotton—a product essential to all 
the industries of France—and cannot be endured.’ I urged the precedents 
for blockades by other governments. He replied : ‘The laws and usages of 
war, largely unwritten, have been modified by time and circumstances ;’ 
and insisted that we in our civil war were not at liberty to inflict serious 
injury upon other nations. He said the blockade was not the only wrong 
from which France was suffering. ‘Your government has destroyed the 
harbor of Charleston, from which the commerce of the world is suffering 
serious embarrassment and loss. For that wrong there is neither justifica- 
tion nor excuse.’ I told him that instead of destroying the harbor of 
Charleston,we had simply obstructed it, and that the rocks that had been 
placed there could be removed when the emergency no longer existed. 
This, the Count said, was no answer to his point, inasmuch as the naviga- 
tion of the harbor had been, and for the time being was, practcally de- 
stroyed.’ I remarked that there were precedents for our course even in 
relation to Charleston harbor. 

‘I am aware,’ said the Count, ‘that you rely on the obstructions in the 
River Scheldt as a precedent; but the Scheldt was a river of mere local 
commerce, and has no significance as a precedent for the destruction of one 
of the most important commercial harbors in the world.’ ‘It is not the 
Scheldt that I rely on as a precedent,’ I replied with emphasis. ‘What 
other precedent have you to rely on?’ asked the Count. ‘You remember,’ 
I ventured to say, ‘that in one of your early wars with England, a war 
which assumed proportions inconsistent with the interests of France, nego- 
tiations for peace were opened, but England, having your government 
at disadvantage, demanded concessions that the French could not accept, 
and the negotiations were broken off. ‘Subsequently, the war proving still 
more disastrous, negotiations were resumed, and a treaty of peace only 
reached when France consented to the destruction of the second best har- 
bor in her kingdom.’ 
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The Count was evidently surprised and embarrassed ; after a short pause 
I added: ‘In that war with England, Holland was an ally of France, and 
two years after the peace, Holland called upon England to insist on the 
fulfillment of the treaty, which called not only for the destruction of the 
harbor of Dunkirk, but for the demolition of its fortifications—the latter 
part of the requirement not having been complied with—whereupon the 
fortifications were demolished: so that, as the world knows, Dunkirk, 
with its harbor and fortifications, has been a ruin for more than a century 
and a half.’ As the Count still seemed perplexed, and was not able to re- 
member to what treaty I referred, I told him it was the treaty of Utrecht, 
in 1713. He rang his bell, and presuming he was going to send for the 
treaty, I remarked that I had a copy with me, and handed it to him, call- 
ing his attention to the second paragraph, as follows : 


‘ The most Christian King shall take care that all the fortifications of the city of Dun- 
kirk be razed, that the harbor. be filled up, and that the sluices or moles which serve to 
cleanse the harbor be leveled, and that at the said King’s own expense, within the space of 
five months after the conditions of peace are concluded and signed ; that is to say, that 
the fortifications towards the sea within the space of two months, and those towards the 
land, together with the said banks, within three months ; on this express condition, also, 
that the said fortifications, harbors, moles or sluices be never repaired again. Allwhich, 
however, shall not be begun to be ruined till after that everything is put into his Christian 
Majesty’s hands which is to be given him in stead thereof, or as an equivalent.’ 


The Count read these lines carefully and thoughtfully twice, and then 
returned me the paper, saying that he was to go with the minister of 
Foreign Affairs on Saturday evening to the Tuileries, where the Em- 
peror would read his forthcoming speech to them. I thanked the Count 
for his courtesy, and on rising to leave, he told me that if I deemed it im- 
portant to see him again, my own personal card would be sufficient to 
admit me.” 

The Emperor’s annual address, when delivered, made no mention of the 
blockade, and the commissioners were thus assured that the threatened 
war with France was averted. 

As Mr. Weed was in Europe in a semi-official capacity he devoted his 
time largely to personal interviews with prominent personages, in which 
he threw much needed light upon the actual situation in this country, 
and conquered the prevailing distrust among Europeans of the policy of 
our government. His labors bore visible fruit, as the world knows, in 
the marked change of sentiment in both England and France. 

M. Loubat came to New York afterward, where he owned large pos. 
sessions, and for the part he had taken received the thanks of the govern- 
ment. He was aman of great wealth, who had built some of the first and 
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most important railroads in France, which explains his intimacy and influ- 
ence with the Emperor and his brother. Mr. Hill, who gave the letter to 
Mr. Weed, was a West India planter, with New York interests in a great 
sugar house, and his partner, who wrote the letter which he handed to Mr. 
Weed, was M. Loubat’s brother-in-law. 

All the apartments in Mr. Weed’s home are gems of comfort. The 
works of art which adorn the walls of the elegant parlors were nearly all 
gifts to the master of the mansion from one source and another; some few 
he brought from Europe. Souvenirs of massive silver are also preserved 
by his daughter. A beautiful silver salver, solid and massive, some thirty 
or thirty-five inches in diameter, was presented to him by the merchants of 
New York on one occasion. The handsome gold chain which he wore at 
the time his portrait was made (the frontispiece to this number of the 
Magazine) was a gift from the Honorable Hamilton Fish when he retired 
from the governorship of the state of New York, in 1851. Books are every- 
where, from the entrance hall to the attic; ingenious devices in the way of 
book-shelves are built between windows and doors, in corners, and wher- 
ever there is a few feet of unoccupied space. This home was for Mr. 
Weed a home of peace, all the enmities that gave animation to party con- 
flicts having lost their sharp edges. He could here welcome those with 
whom he once had had the hottest differences; and from under this roof 
emanated acts of generosity to partisan opponents that can never be for- 
gotten. No other man ever occupied so unique and extraordinary a 
position in American affairs. In his will, Mr. Weed gave his New York 
house and its appointments, furniture, silver, paintings, books, papers, 
etc., in fee simple absolute to his daughter, Miss Harriet Weed, who still 


makes it her residence. 





CANADA 
RECIPROCITY, OR COMMERCIAL UNION 


Our Canadian neighbors have entered upon a lively political season, the 
developments of which cannot fail to affect the interests of the United 
States. The most prominent question before them to-day concerns the 
Republic as much as themselves. To be brief and plain, it is near akin to 
annexation, if not annexation pure and simple. The old question has 
been pretty quiet for some time, pending the trial of confederation, with 
its related experiments, material improvements, and so forth; but it now 
appears determined, as in former days, to walk the earth, like Hamlet’s 
father’s ghost, for definite objects, and with an air of resolution alarming 
to some of the political parties. It bears varied appellations, to suit differ- 
ent tastes and methods of procedure, one set calling it “commercial union,” 
another “ free ‘trade with the United States,” and others, like Sir Richard 
Cartwright, “unrestricted reciprocity.” 

The labors of the commercial union advocates, supported by journals 
on both sides of the border, have already borne no little fruit in impressing 
the public mind with the importance of this measure at the present diffi- 
cult time. After four bad years, felt with particular oppressiveness by the 
farmers, who form the great bulk of the population, the Canadians are 
apprehensive of still further suffering, and would welcome any scheme of- 
fering a promise of relief. The discussions in the press and elsewhere 
show indisputably that our neighbors are thoroughly alive to their condi- 
tion and interests in this respect. Everywhere, east and west, the farmers, 
lumbermen and fishermen groan over the unusual duration of the hard 
times. 

The official organs of the Dominion, whose fortunes and importance 
are bound up with the existing Ottawa government and its policy, oppose 
commercial union, on the ground that it will result in the annexation of 
the country to the United States; but a large section of the people, seeing 
no prospect of early relief by higher British markets or easy aécess to 
United States marts, have reached the conclusion that the new proposition 
is well worth a trial. The possibility of even an ultimate political union 
with this country, however repulsively sketched by Tory papers, will hardly 
alarm this class, much harassed by local leeches, and whose ruin is only a 
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question of a brief period with present expenses and prices of products. 
To such victims, loss of homestead and ruin naturally seem more afflicting 
than closer business and political connections with the Republic. 

Previous to the depression, farmers in Quebec and Ontario, for example, 
obtained 5 to 6 cents per pound live weight, for good cattle, which to-day 
bring 24 to 34 cents; 70 cents to $1 per bushel for barley, now worth only 
I cent per pound, and 50 cents for oats, now selling at 32 to 34 cents; wheat 
which usually brought $1.10 to $1.30, now fetches about 80 cents. In fact the 
chief farm products have for the last three or four years brought little more 
than one-half the returns of the good years, while wages of farm servants 
have greatly increased. Farmers pay useful hands $18 to $22 a month and 
board, as against the $12 to $15 of previous and much more prosperous 
years ; and this is due to the fact that the youth of the country are rushing 
to the factories of the Eastern and the prairies of the Western States. This 
heavy drain, with the lowness of prices, has nearly ruined farming even in 
the best parts of Quebec and Ontario. Consequently, any relief, not in- 
volving extremely obnoxious conditions, would be hailed with rapture by 
the farmers everywhere. 

The bulk of the Canadians are familiar to weariness with the tirades 
of the Tory press against Yankee selfishness on the one hand, offset by 
threadbare eulogies of British generosity, protection and power on the 
other. “Only for the British connection we could not borrow a dollar in 
England, and only for the British gunboats we dare not catch a fish on 
our own coasts—the grasping, dishonest Yankees would play havoc with 
our territory and our minerals, even without regard to our cries for jus- 
tice!” But it is uphill work to arouse prejudice against a nation already 
supplying homes to considerably over a million of Canadians, about one 
to every four left north, with the consciousness that within the next 
decade or two that vigorous, enterprising minority may be increased by 
another million, must of necessity be a failure. When we reflect that hardly 
a family can be found in the provinces that is not watching the fortunes 
of one or more members or relatives in the Republic, we need not be sur- 
prised at their inability to stir up ill feeling against this country. The 
masses who are Canadians to-day, knowing they may be Americans to- 
morrow, are not likely to be easily seized by any violent hostility towards 
the United States. 

The kindly ear lent Mr. Erastus Wiman and promoters of commercial 
union, by the farmers and other classes hitherto, speaks volumes for their 
feelings on the subject. Canadian utterances leave no doubt that the 
majority of the people ardently desire a much freer system of trade with 
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this Republic, whether quite ready for commercial union or not. Prej- 
udice and sentiment apart, the people must live, and, without ill-will 
towards Great Britain, they would like to be friendly neighbors and exten- 
sive dealers with the United States. There is no reason why they should 
not live on good terms with both great nations, and continue good cus- 
tomers of each, even with a closer approach to their near neighbors for 
business and other honorable objects. 

I do not believe that, in the event of free or almost free trade with 
the United States, England would take serious offense at Canada. She 
is wiser than in the time of the Third George and Lord North, and would 
not lightly relinquish the advantage and prestige belonging to even a nom- 
inal connection with a great and fast-growing colony like Canada. On the 
contrary, the more contented and the richer it became, the better satisfied 
should the mother country feel, not only on moral but material grounds. 
Such colonies would then make still better customers, with the certainty of 
continuing quite as well disposed towards Great Britain. But were such 
a contingency at all probable, Canadians would have the consolation of 
knowing that they had, for the loss of British political connection with 
36,000,000 of relatives, obtained a closer connection with nearly 60,000,000 
on this side of the Atlantic who present the important advantage of being 
neighbors as well. 

The feeling in regard to the fisheries is also an uneasy one in Canada. 
The people generally, including all parties, naturally consider it an obsta- 
cle to free, friendly intercourse and business relations with the United 
States, as well as a source of danger, at any time, which it would be wise 
to remove at the earliest moment. There isa strong desire that this 
troublesome question be permanently settled ; and that at the least there 
should be a reciprocity treaty as liberal as the last, under which, be- 
tween 1854 and 1866, the aggregate trade of Canada and the United States 
between themselves rose from an annual average of $14,230,763 in the 
eight years preceding the treaty to $50,339,770, gold, in the third year of 
its operation, and to $84,070,¢55, war prices, in its thirteenth. Of this 
last volume in 1865-6, $54,714,383 were exports from British North Amer- 
ica. Is it any wonder the Canadians should value such a market with its 
still greater extent and possibilities at present? Of course the Canadian 
market, too, has grown no little since that year, the population now bor- 
dering on five millions, with a trans-continental railroad, other great public 
works, and a vast northwest region added to the old provinces. Despite 
present high tariff impediments to the trade between the two countries, 
official returns show it stood thus for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1886: 
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Canadian exports to the United States, $37,304,036; imports from the 
United States, $30,644,285. 

The recollection of the good times enjoyed then discredits the Tory 
alarms of the consequence of easier intercourse between the two countries; 
and the simultaneous vaunts of the marvelous success of Canadian manu- 
factures under the national policy causes unprejudiced thinkers to conclude 
that they should now be able to stand all Yankee competition. 

Most Canadians, however, believe their neighbors committed a mistake 
in refusing to renew the old reciprocity treaty, and further, showed bad 
generalship in the tactics employed to secure the annexation of Canada. 
Government organs, like the Montreal Gazette, fairly gloat over the recent 
utterances of Minister Bayard, admitting that such was the object of 
American policy since the expiration of the treaty, that it had failed, and 
so forth. This, with recent United States advances towards a new reci- 
procity treaty, or free trade, has given these oracles a grand text for the 
glorification of their leaders, who originated the national policy of protec- 
tion and retaliation, with other projects. ‘“ Did we not tell you,” is the 
incessant song at present, “that this policy of self-respect, self-defense, 
and friendly adherence to the mother country, with the energetic pushing 
of our trade in all directions, would enable us to do well without a treaty— 
in fact, that it would bring the Americans to their senses in a very short 
time?” They, however, favor reciprocity, which, they say, does not menace 
British connection, or endanger the complete control of the tariff and 
finances, as would commercial union. 

Sir Richard Cartwright, finance minister in the Mackenzie Liberal 
administration from 1873 to 1878, and one of the best financiers in the 
Dominion, who is practically now joint leader of his party since Honorable 
Edward Blake’s retirement, in a recent speech to his constituents in Ingersoll, 
Ontario, let a flood of light upon the sentiments of a great portion of the 
people, on this subject. With regard to the danger of annexation, he says: 
“ There is a risk, and I cannot overlook it. But it is a choice of risks, and 
our present position is anything but one of stable equilibrium. Without 
Manitoba and the maritime provinces we cannot maintain ourselves as a 
dominion. And looking to their present tempers and condition, and more 
especially to the financial results of confederation in the maritime prov- 
inces, I say deliberately that the refusal or failure to secure free trade with 
the United States is much more likely to bring about just such a political 
crisis as these parties affect to dread, than even the very closest commercial 
connection which can be conceived.” 

The upholders of the present state of things, then, have a difficult task 
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on hand, to satisfy not only the farmers and other interests in the chief 
provinces, Quebec and Ontario, but the maritime provinces as well. So 
the hideous spectre of annexation looms up in whatever direction the Tory 
looks. With commercial union it is certain, without it, sure. What is to 
be done? The Dominion cannot exist, or dream of competing with the 
United States, without a seaboard like the maritime provinces; and Nova 
Scotia in the first instance, when led by the late Hon. Joseph Howe, was 
dragged into the confederation against her will. Nor has she ever ardently 
admired it, her regard certainly not augmenting with the termination of the 
reciprocity treaty. The people of those provinces have felt severely the 
loss of their former convenient and profitable Eastern States market for 
fish and farm products, not to speak of the irritation and danger connected 
with the fisheries dispute. 

To the west, also, our neighbors have experienced trouble lately, Mani- 
toba being mutinous about the refusal of the Dominion government to 
allow her a railroad in the Red River Valley to connect with the Northern 
Pacific at the boundary. The persistence of the provincial government 
in the scheme, which American capitalists and railroad men have under- 
taken to carry to a very early completion, must prove another source of 
danger to the union. Of course, with either the eastern or western prov- 
inces, including British Columbia, seceding, either to stand alone, or join 
the United States, the knell of confederation would be rung; the re- 
maining provinces could hardly hope to maintain a separate existence 
before this Republic. Her resources and present immense attractions 
further greatly increased, British provinces on either side of Lake Su- 
perior could not fail to perceive it to their solid advantage to cast in 
their lot with the greater and richer union to the south. 

Another most menacing rock ahead of the actual Canadian system, and 
particularly of the Ottawa administration, is the attitude of the different 
provincial governments, which have just closed their conference at Quebec. 
Its importance is apparent from the fact that the premier of the Liberal 
administration of Ontario presided, the meeting having been called by the 
Quebec Liberal cabinet, Manitoba, Prince Edward’s Island, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia being all represented by local ministers. The last 
province has already declared in favor of secession if not granted more 
subsidy. This conference has pronounced in favor of more provincial 
authority, increased subsidies from the Dominion government and un- 
restricted reciprocity with the United States. Could anything be more 
serious in the prospects of the Dominion rulers? Those provinces are 
too strong to be despised or neglected by such a youthful political weak- 
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ling as the Dominion government, the central power, which cannot exist 
without their support. Indeed, the withdrawal of either Quebec’s or 
Ontario’s aid would destroy the organization to-morrow. If the needy 
provinces refuse to cut down expenses, and insist upon more revenue from 
Ottawa, a crisis is inevitable. The difficulties and costs of the petty 
half-breed struggle in Manitoba forbid, in thunder tones, any thought of 
fighting any more provinces for party objects or political theories. 

Much has been made of Mr. Chamberlain’s rebuking aspect towards the 
commercial unionists, and threats of British abandonment of Canada in the 
event of her giving the Republic the “inside place” in her dealings. The 
Tories enjoy this hugely while denouncing and lamenting the faintest 
prospect of sacrificing Canadian autonomy, or Canadian nationality. They 
say, such baseness, such political suicide would be inexpressibly wicked 
and degrading! But such horror and offended virtue show too much the 
air of the stage to do more than amuse the public. Of course the men in 
power at Ottawa, with their numerous relations and dependents, would 
like things to continue as they are, with true Tory instinct dreading all 
change which may lead to their own displacement and discredit. 

But it is difficult, on calmly considering the state of the country, the 
party feeling in its different provinces, the numerous signs of discontent 
and unrest apparent, to avoid the conclusion that the Dominion is on the 
eve of momentous changes as regards her financial and commercial policy, 
and perhaps, also, her constitutional system. 

L’Electeur, a Quebec City paper, illustrates the sentiments of no mean 
section of the French Canadians on the subject of Imperial Federation 
as follows: “If there be any question of choosing between being swamped 
one way or the other, we would prefer the American gulf and the being 
swallowed up in a population of sixty millions, to being absorbed into an 
empire on which the sun never sets, and whose inhabitants, as innumerable 
as the sands of the sea-shore, are counted by hundreds of millions. Such 
would be the fate reserved to us by the Tory school, the admirers and up- 
holders of the odious project of Imperial Federation.” 

The representatives of the five chief provinces’ of the Dominion, at 
the Interprovincial conference in Quebec above alluded to, would have 
totally failed in fairly echoing the sentiments of their inhabitants had they 
pronounced in favor of any other resolution than that of Unrestricted Reci- 
procity. Many people from these several provinces feel a strong desire 
for such a change, but it was believed that tentative proceedings, mutual 
consultations, and abundant deliberation among local governments would 
have first been essayed before the adoption of a policy so bold and signifi- 
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cant, in face of Great Britain and the United States. But here is the 
venturesome step taken by the ministers of the great leading provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as by those of the smaller and poorer, but also 
very important maritime provinces, the seaboard of the Confederation. 
Without an ocean front, with its winter ports, the Dominion could not 
long maintain an independent position, or resist the immense and varied 
attractions of her richer, more populous and powerful maritime neighbor 
to the south. The stagnant condition of trade, east and west, the pro- 
longed depression of the greatest interests, including the agricultural and 
lumbering, with the consequent increase of debt and poverty among the 
masses, have urged some remedy, even though radical, which the provin- 
cial rulers evince enough patriotism—aye, and humanity as well—to prac- 
tically take in hand. The Canadians will be absorbed in the enterprise, 
upon which not only their industrial but their political future will depend. 
Here is a fresh, a live, a practical question with which to test the wisdom 
and virtue of the rival parties, and the right decision of which would re- 
move from the path of the Dominion present obstacles and perils, while 
insuring her prospects of peace and progress, that would rapidly attract the 
means and population requisite to her early and effective development. 

The social no less than the business connections of the two nations 
constantly extending, the present does seem a most favorable occasion for 
the termination of old disputes, the cultivation of the kindliest feeling on 
both sides, and the establishment of a system of commercial intercourse 
embodying the best possible guarantees for the future peace and prosperity 
of the two great kindred nations, so much alike in origin, experience 
and probable destiny. Let any changes favor their nearer approach, in- 
stead of their further separation! It cannot be doubted that the termina- 
tion of the fisheries trouble with the conclusion of a reciprocity treaty, 
no more liberal than even the last, would prove an important advance to- 
ward results in every way so noble and desirable. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 








SAMUEL CARPENTER THE ELDER, 1649-1714 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR AND TREASURER OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE history of the trials and vicissitudes of the men who founded and 
settled the thirteen colonies in America should be of the deepest interest 
to every true American, and a faithful record of their lives will eventually 
find its way into every household. In presenting to the readers of the 
Magazine the sixth of my series of biographical sketches of eminent 
colonial and Revolutionary worthies, I shall trace the leading features 
in the life and services of one who was prominent in the early settlement 
and development of Pennsylvania; a man whose name will be found 
connected not only with the laws which governed the people of those 
days, but with every literary, scientific, and educational movement of his 
time. 

Samuel Carpenter was born in the year 1649. The place of his birth 
is in doubt. Gen. Wm. H.H. Davis, the historian of Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, states that he came from Surrey, England. It does not follow, 
however, that it was his birth-place, nor do we think he was living there 
prior to 1673, for the simple reason, that we have in our possession a work 
published in 1673 (London) entitled “A Geographical Discription of England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Colonies in North America,” in the back of 
which is a list of alltne nobility and gentry of England and Wales, arranged 
alphabetically by counties. No such name as that of Carpenter appears in 
the list of Surrey. Now, Samuel Carpenter was a gentleman entitled to 
bear arms, as appears from Mr. C. P. Smith’s Genealogy of the Carpenter 
and Lloyd families. They are as follows: ‘* Paly of Six, argent and 
gules, on a chevron sable,” Crest three plgtes argent charged with a 
crosspatte gules, Crest “a demi-lion rampant sable, ducally crowned 
or.” Now these arms, in 1673, belonged to but two families; first, the 
Carpenters of Tillington, Herefordshire, and second, to the Carpenters of 
Barbadoes, to which latter family Samuel Carpenter belonged. One of the 
Carpenters of Tillington, George, became a lieut.-general and governor 
of Minorca, created a peer of Ireland, as Baron Carpenter of Killaghy, 
County of Kilkenny, May 29, 1719. His grandson, George, 3d baron, was 
created Viscount Carlingford and Earl of Tyrconnel, May Ist, 1761. These 
dignities expired with John Delaval Carpenter, 4th Earl, who died June 
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25th, 1853. The Barbadoes Carpenters settled there in 1647, at which 
place Samuel Carpenter and Joshua his brother joined them in 1675. 
They took passage from the Surrey side of the Thames, in a ship bound 
for Barbadoes, and hence the assertion of General Davis, that Samuel 
Carpenter came from Surrey. 

Mr. Carpenter, soon acquired a leading position in Bridgetown, he 
became justice of the peace, and represented the Parish of St. Michaels in 
the Assembly of Barbadoes. In 1683, he left Bridgetown and came to the 
then infant town of Philadelphia, as appears from the following record of 
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[Home of Samuel Carpenter.) 


the monthly meeting of Philadelphia: “Samuel Carpenter from Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes, signed June 23d, 1683.” Mr. Carpenter brought considerable 
wealth with him, and in less than twenty years was rated the richest res- 
ident in the Province; Penn could not be called a resident. Samuel 
Carpenter’s first residence is given by Thomas Holmes in his “ Portraiture 
of Philadelphia,” 1683-84. ‘Samuel Carpenter’s lot is from Second to 
Front Street, and is the second above Walnut. No. 16. His first property 
in Pennsylvania was 5,000 acres in the Welsh tract, in Union, deeded to 
him March 22d, 1682. We next find him a witness to a deed of land from 
the Indians to William Penn, between Chester and Dublin Creeks, July 6, 
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1685. The first service rendered by Mr. Carpenter in a public capacity 
was in Dec. 1683, as appears by the following: ‘‘ Minutes of Council, Dec 
21st, 1683. The Prov’ll Councill Ordered W™ fframpton and Sam" Carpenter 
of this town Mercht’s to administer on y* behalfe of y* Creditors and Heirs 
of Jno Vanborson and to make report of what they doe therein to this 
board.” The Second Grand Jury of the Province met Dec. 27, 1683, and 
Mr. Carpenter’s name appears among its members; the Minutes of Council 
record: ‘‘ The Grand Jury being attested, the Govr gave them their charge, 
and the Attorney-Generall attended them with the presentment.” Among 
the indictments found by this worthy body was one of witchcraft against 
Margaret Matson. The evidence presented is highly amusing, but certainly 
does not reflect the highest credit on our ancestors’ credulity. The Petit 
Jury brought her in guilty of being a witch, but not guilty under the 
indictment ; rather a questionable verdict we must admit. It only confirms 
an opinion still in vogue, viz.: that there is nothing so uncertain as the ver- 
dict of a petit jury. Neels Matson and Anthony Neelson went bail for 
her, for fifty pounds apiece, for her good-behavior for six months. 

As early as 1684, Mr. Carpenter’s business had reached such dimensions 
as warranted the Council in asking his opinion upon the subject of duties 
and customs. 

“ Minutes of Council Jany 28, 1684, Sam" Carpenter’s Judgm’t towards 
rayesing of tax upon Liquors Vizt; upon Brandy 124 ye Gall; Beer, Ale, 
Mum, Spanish Wine, 5¢ ye Gall; Medera, each Pipe 50s.; french Wine 
44 P. Tunn, and Give him this way £1,000 by way of Customs upon goods, 
is his best advice.” 

The next public duty performed by Mr. Carpenter was as follows: 
“Minutes of Council 29 March 1684. The Gov’ and Council Ordered that 
these Persons following attend the Council y* 30 inst by seven in the 
morning: Jno Day, Jno Songhurst, Tho: Wynne: Tho: Hooten, Sam!" Car- 
penter, Jno Jones, James Claypoole, Jno Test, Patrick Robinson. March 30, 
1684 Of these the following appeared viz Patrick Robinson, James Clay- 
poole, Jno Songhurst, Sam" Carpenter Tho: Winn and Jno Jones and were 
nominated a commission to collect all moneys arising under the act known 
as the Bill of Publick Aid. They signified their acceptance at six in the eve- 
ning through Sam" Carpenter and offered to raise £300, among their friends 
to answer present purposes and to obtain subscriptions.” It appears that 
during the summer of 1684, the Council came into possession of a French 
Ship; but by what means does not clearly appear, as England and France 
happened just at that particular time to be at peace, but the possession of 
the ship was attested by the following: “Minutes of the Council Aug 22 
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1684. Ordered that James Claypoole, Sam" Carpenter, and W™ fframpton 
be Com’iss’rs to Dispose of y* french ship forthwith.” 

May 11, 1685. Mr. Carpenter appealed to the Council in behalf of a 
judgment obtained by him against James Claypoole, who had appealed to 
the English Courts under the Duke of York’s Laws, but failed to give the 
necessary security; the Council on the 17th September, 1685, confirmed 
the judgment of the lower Court, and ordered execution. July 30, he was 
witness to a deed of land from the Indian chiefs Shakahappoh, Malebore, 
Secaue, and Taugoras, to William Penn. 

6th of September, 1685, the Commission to collect money under the 
Bill of Public Aid reported progress. 

We now come to Mr. Carpenter’s first appearance in the Provincial 
Council. James Claypoole, member of council and register general of 
the Province, died June 17, 1687, and the following day, the Council 
ordered an election to fill the vacancy, and Samuel Carpenter was elected, 
as appears by the minutes of Council, July 9, 1687: ‘‘ Sam" Carpenter yt 
was returned yesterday by y* Sheriff of Philadelphia County to serve in 
Provll Councill in y° Roome of James Claypoole for y* remayning time he 
was to serve. This day signed y* attest and took his place at y* Board.” * 
During this same year, Mr. Carpenter built the famous “Slate Roof 
House,” torn down in 1867, an engraving of which, made by William C. 
Armstrong, accompanies this article. When Penn visited Pennsylvania 
the second time, this house, considered the finest in the city, was secured 
for his residence. Here also was born “John Penn, the American,” the 
only one of the race born in America. This event took place November 
Ist, 1699, as announced in the following letter: “ 30" of 11 mo: 1699, 
(Tuesday Nov 30). Our Governor has a son born last first day night and 
all like to do well.” The next event in its history was in 1702, when James 
Logan dined Lord Cornbury beneath its hospitable roof. This nobleman, 
a cousin of Queen Anne, in speaking of the occasion, says, “ he was dined 
equal to anything he had seen in America.” In 1703, Mr. Carpenter sold 
this house to William Trent, the gentleman who gave his name to the 
present capital of New Jersey. In 1709, Trent sold it to Isaac Morris, 
the Elder, in whose family it remained until 1770, when Mary Norris 
brought it to John Dickinson as part of her marriage dower. It remained 
with the Dickinsons until sold to the Chamber of Commerce in 1867. 
Gov. James Hamilton at one time made it his official residence, then it 
was leased to Mrs. Howell as a boarding-house, who numbered among 
her boarders Col. Dunbar, the “ Tardy,” and in 1759 all that was mortal 


* Col. Rec., vol. I., p. 210. 
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of the famous Gen. Forbes, the “Conqueror of Fort Du Quesne,” and 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland at “ Culloden,” was carried from 
its portals, to their last resting-place. Just prior, and in fact during the 
Revolution, Mrs. Graydon kept a boarding-house there, to which flocked 
many men of note. <A young ladies’ boarding-school was its next occu- 
pant, but after that its glory faded away, and it is now numbered with the 
things of the past. 

May 5th, 1688, the Council appointed Messrs. Cann, Carpenter and 
Growden, a committee to report on the legality of several important bills, 
in which they were to be assisted by the attorney-general.; Dec. 7, 1688, 
Messrs. Turner, Tissick, Budd, Ewer, Carpenter, and Fuller, presented a 
Petition to Council praying to be allowed to establish a bank. This privi- 
lege or right, the governor informed them was vested solely in Penn, but 
that he (Blackwell) knew no good reason why they should not issue their 
own personal bills to such as would take them. We apprehend they were 
to be of the nature of Bills of Exchange. They necessarily ran great risk 
from counterfeiting. In Jan., 1689, a dispute arose between Gov. Black- 
well and the Council on the one side, and Thomas Lloyd, Keeper of the 
Sealand Master of the Rolls on the other, in relation to Lloyd’s abusing 
the powers of his office by appointing David Lloyd to be his Deputy, 
without consent of the Governor and Council. But two of the Council 
sided with Lloyd, viz., Mr. Carpenter and Arthur Cook. The former of 
these two (Mr. Carpenter) declared that he did not so understand it, yet 
at the same time stated that he did not justify Lloyd’s actions. The 
Council, however, decided to retain David Lloyd’s Commission, Messrs. 
Carpenter and Cook dissenting. 

On the 26th of Jan., 1689, Mr. Carpenter opposed the arbitrary action 
of the Council in running the line between Chester and Philadelphia, con- 
trary to the wishes of the Welsh settlers who desired to be considered in 
Philadelphia, but the new arrangement was carried. Messrs. Turner, 
Jones, Bristow and Markham voting aye, and Messrs. Carpenter and Yard- 
ley no. 

Fraud in the ballot-box and disorder at the polls seems to have been 
known to our ancestors as well as ourselves. On the oth of Feb., 1680, 
occurred a debate on the admission of John Eckley to a seat in the Coun- 
cil on the ground of fraud and violence at the polls. Said Mr. Carpenter, 
“as to that man that appeared last viz., John Eckley, I hope thou hast 
nothing against him, nor his Election. If thou hast I desire to know what 
thou hast. I desire he may be admitted to take his place.” Griffith Jones 
complained of great disorder at the polls, charging that several inhabit- 
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ants of Chester County and even some from West Jersey had voted. 
(Probably McMullen had been searching these records when he introduced 
his system into the fourth ward of Philadelphia.) The Council finally 
decided, however, to admit Eckley. * 

On the 17th of March, 1689, there occurred a debate upon the power 
of the Assembly to adjourn by their own act: Messrs. Carpenter and Stock- 
dale erroneously held the affirmative, that they cou/d, but the governor 
and a majority of the Council very properly held the negative. Sept. 2, 
1689, the governor and Council issued a proclamation. announcing the 
accession of William and Mary to the English Throne, and giving the 
allegiance of Pennsylvania to the new Sovereigns, but at the same time 
declining to fit out a fleet for the West Indies, to take part in a war with 
France, as requested in a letter from the Earl of Shrewsbury, Sec’y of 
State for Foreign Affairs. During the debate, Mr. Carpenter said, “ We 
cannot vote one way or other to either of the questions. We say nothing 
against it, in regard, it is a matter of conscience to us, I had rather be 
ruined than violate my conscience in this case. We do not take upon us 
to hinder any [one]. I do not think the Govr need to call us together in 
this matter; and therefore we desire we may be no farther prest in this 
matter.” Mr. Carpenter’s‘time expired January I, 1690. 

Philadelphia, by this time, seems to have attained a considerable size, 
as we find that on the 5th of February, 1696, Mr. Carpenter presented a 
petition to Council requesting the passage of an act to prevent the run- 
ning at large of hogs, etc., in the street of the city. 

July 7, 1690, Messrs. Carpenter, Richards, and Delaval appear as com- 
plainants against Jno. James, Master of a certain vessel, praying that an 
examination be made of as to the safety of said vessel before she leaves 
for England. In 1691, Mr. Carpenter and William Bradford erected a 
paper mill on the banks of the Schuylkill, near the mouth of the Wissa- 
hickon. May 6, 1693, Mr. Carpenter was offered the office of Justice of 
the Peace, but declined. July 18th, his brother Joshua was appointed.t+ 

May 15, 1693, Mr. Carpenter took his seat in the Assembly from Phila- 
delphia, after an absence from the Councils of the Province for three years. 
May 24, Mr. Carpenter was placed on the committee to revise the Book 
of Laws; and on the 31st on the committee to bring in a Bill of Supply. 
April 10, 1694, Mr. Carpenter took his seat in Assembly for the second 


* Col. Rec, Vol. I., bp. 278-83. 
+ Joshua Carpenter, in 1693, was rated the richest man in the province next to his brother Sam- 
uel. He served as Justice of the Peace, Member 1st Select Council of Phila., 1705, and Member 


of Assembly and Common Council. He was not a Quaker. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 1.—3 
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time. During the debate on the Book of Laws, he said, “ If now they are 
our laws I will stand by them, I had rather lose all I have in the world 
than part with our laws.” November 24, 1694, Samuel Carpenter and John 
Goodson were appointed, by Penn lieut-governors of Pennsylvania, as 
appears by the following: 

“ William Penn, Proprietary of the Province of Pennsilvania to his trus- 
tie and loving friends John Goodson and Samuell. Carpenter; whereas I 
have appointed and constituted my cousin William Markham, Governor, 
under mee of my province of Pennsilvania &c. and taking into considera- 
tion the state of his province and his frequent indisposition, I have 
thought fit, reposing speciall confidence in your Justice, prudence, and 
integrity; to appoint and constitute you assistants to him in government 
according as is expressed in his commission by your advice and consent, 
or the advice and consent of one of you, to transact and govern the affairs 
of the said province in my absence according to the laws and usages there- 
of; requiring all people to give you the respect that is due to you in that 
station and capacite. Given at Bristol this twenty fourth day, Ninth 
month. 1694. William Penn.” 


This act of Penn’s returned Mr. Carpenter to the Council. He acted 
as lieut-governor until Oct., 1696, when Phila County sent him a third 
time to the Assembly. May 28, 1695, he was appointed chairman of the 
Committee to frame a new Charter. Sept 11, chairman of Committee to 
frame a reply to Queen Mary’s letter. Member of Assembly third time, 
Oct 15 1696 to March 15, 1697; 31st Oct 1696, appointed Chairman 
of Committee of Assembly, to frame a reply to another letter of Queen 
Mary’s. 12th Feby 1697, Mr. Carpenter’s name heads a petition to the 
Council for the establishment of a public school. This was the first school 
established in Pennsylvania, and it is a matter of sincere pride to Mr. Car- 
penter’s descendants, that his name stands first in the first movement 
inaugurated in the noble cause of education now so flourishing in our 
great Commonwealth. His wharf is described by Gabriel Thomas, in 
1696, as follows: “There is likewise a very convenient wharf called Car- 
penter’s wharf, which hath a fine necessary crain belonging to it, with 
suitable graneries and storehouses.” 

May 10", 1697, Mr. Carpenter, entered the Council for the third time, 
and served continuously for sixteen years and five months; [his full term 
of service in the Council was twenty years and ten months; in the Assem- 
bly two years and one month; total service twenty two years eleven 
months]. May 12 Mr. Carpenter was chairman of a Committee to frame 
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a reply to the letter of Governor Fletcher of New York; May 13, Auditor 
to examine accounts of James Fox, Treasurer and Receiver of Taxes; May 
14, Chairman of Committee to revise the laws; May 20" requested to draw 
up a bill to place the Post Office under Government auspices; July 15", he 
is named one of the trustees in a deed for land from King Tamany to Wm. 
Penn, in Bucks County, S. 

Feby 9, 1698, chairman Committee to inquire into the complaints by 
certain persons to William Penn relating to illegal trade, piracy and law- 
less behavior. July 25 1700, member Committee to prepare a bill against 
illegal trade ; Feby 2, member Committee to draw up clause of Bill against 
illegal trade, relating to Kent County; Feb. 5, member Committee to 
abridge the laws against illegal trade; Feb. 14, Mr. Carpenter was appointed 
treasurer and receiver of Taxes for Pennsylvania vice James Fox de- 
ceased, as appears by the following “Minutes of Council 14 Feby 1700. Upon 
reading ye petition of ye late Assembly to ye Prop. and Govr. to appoint 
a Treasurer in room of ye Jas. Fox deceased. The Prop and Govr did 
appoint Samll Carpenter to be Treasurer for ye Province and Territories 
he giving security to execute itt.” June 4, Member Committee to revise 
charter: June 5" he made a motion that a bill be prepared for raising one 
penny per pound and six shillings per poll for defraying the public debt of 
the government, the Prop and Govr direct Mr. Carpenter to draw it up, 
July 17. Mr. Carpenter made a report in the case of James Streater as John 
Redman and Edward James, recommending the Council not to interfere 
but to leave Streater to his remedy at Law. Feby 28,1701, Mr. Carpenter 
prayed to be allowed £63 8s. being and advanced for taking the Pirate 
Babbitt: ordered paid from the Provincial Tax: Mr. Carpenter signed the 
New Charter for Pennsylvania Oct. 28, 1701, under this new charter Mr. 
Carpenter served twelve years in three positions viz: Member of the 
Council, Treasurer, and a Commissioner of Property. Feby go" 1702, Mr 
Carpenter Jost his son Abraham who died of the small pox. He was one of 
the three Trustees of the property of John Penn the American appointed 
in 1702, by Penn. May 5 1703 he took the oath of allegiance to Queen 
Anne. During this year he sold the ‘‘ Slate Roof House” to Col. William 
Trent, and his interest in “ Chester Mills” to Caleb Pusey. This Mill was 
built in 1699, by William Penn. Samuel Carpenter and Caleb Pusey. They 
were the first erected in Delaware (then Chester) County. There is still in 
existence a curious old iron vane which once graced the top of this Mill 
of peculiar shape. 

The Initials stand for the names of the three partners, named above. 
In 1703 Mr Carpenter started the erection of mills and yards at Bristol for 
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building ships large enough to hold 800 hogsheads of tobacco, the ships to 
cost not over £3,000. 

Mr Carpenter was one of the greatest improvers and builders in the 
Province, and at one time owned a very large property. The War of 1703 
hurt him very much, James Logan writing to Penn under date of Dec 12, 
1703 says, “he lost heavily because his profitable trade almost entirely 
failed, and his debts came upon him, while his mills sank in value and he 
was unable to clear himself, and from the wealthiest man in the Province 
in 1701, he became much embarrassed.” In 1703 he was attorney in fact 
for Jacob Pelner of Germantown. June 4 1704 he presented his accounts 
of what he had received and disbursed of the Provincial Tax of one penny 
per pound making the sum of his receipts £206 12s. 734d. and his disburse- 
ments £245, 7s. 44d. and the balance due him £44 17s. 4%4d. The said 
account was allowed provided he gave security for the sixty pounds with 
which he charged Col Andrew Hamilton Post Master General, as paid him 
in behalf of the government for the management of his said office or 
produce a discharge. This same year (1704) the last sloop in which he 
owned an interest was captured by the French Privateer “ Duc D’Orleans” 
but was bought off again for £800. In May 1705, he lost £150, by a 
freshet which swept away his great dam at Bristol. See letter from Logan 


to Penn 17th 3 mo 1705, this same year (1705) he wrote to Jonathan Dickin- 
‘son of Jamaica West Indies to induce him to purchase his estates; he also 
induced Isaac Morris the Elder to write in his behalf. We give the letter 
of Mr Morris first. 


10" of 6th—mo 1705 


I write this chiefly to enclose one from Samuel Carpenter, who, under- 
standing thy inclination to buy somewhat of value here, makes the offer, 
that estate in Bucks is a valuable and improvable thing, but has straight- 
ened Samuel and run out abundance. Iam not very well acquainted 
with it, but by all discourse it must be, if well managed, an immediate 
good income, and a growing estate for posterity, because of the quantity 
of the land, and the richness of the islands. I believe if thou wert here, it 
would please thee and suit thy genius, but advise thee not to buy Samuel 
clear out at first, because it is at present troublesome to manage, and be 
well acquainted with all its advantages and disadvantages. That honest 
and valuable man, whose industry and improvements have been the stock 
whereon much of the labors and successes of this country have been 
grafted, is now weary of it all, and resolved, I think prudently, to wind up 
and clear his incumbrance. He has sold some good pennyworths, as his 
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dwelling house by David Lloyds [Slate Roof House] and the Coffee 
House * *¢ &© & & 

Penn & Logan Correspondence, Vol. II., page 40. 

The following letter written by Mr. Carpenter to Mr. Dickinson, and en- 
closed in the above, as stated by Mr. Morris, gives us as clear an idea of the 
business enterprises engaged in by the early settlers of Pennsylvania, as 
any that was ever written. It shows us that at that early day the business 
men of Philadelphia had some insight into the future of their city, and 
enabled them to lay the foundations of those enterprises which are destined 
to make Philadelphia the greatest manufacturing city in the world. It is 
with special pride that the descendants of this estimable Quaker merchant 
look back to the industry, ability, and commercial enterprise of their an- 
cestor, and with much pleasure mention his name as that of the principal 
founder of the future greatness of the second city in the Union. It would 
have amazed him much, could he have been present at the late Centennial, 
and mingled with the millions of visitors to that greatest exhibition the 
world has ever seen, and seen the vast shops and factories the palatial 
residences and warehouses, that covered the ground he once knew as a 
forest. There is a decided .quaintness in the style in which this letter is 
written. 

“TI understand by Isaac Norris that thou art inclined to purchase some- 
thing in this province for thy children, and it having been my lot to lay 
out myself much in this country, so that upon the falling off of trade and 
losses and disappointments many ways I have of late, and my endeavors to 
sell what I can to pay off debts, and, if it please God to spare my life, to 
disencumber myself before I die, which is, and hath been, very burden- 
some to me, so that, although I am possessed of a considerable estate, I 
am very uneasy, and look upon myself as very unhappy, and worse than 
those that are out of debt, although but mean, or have but little of this 
worlds goods. My exercise and trouble is greater in that I find it a difficult 
matter to sell, though to a loss, there being but few able to buy, whereas, 
if I had such an estate in other countries, I might soon sell to pay my 
debts, and have enough to spare. The occasion of these are to make thee 
an offer of somethings that I have, viz., a parcel of corn mills and sawmills 
at Bristol, over against Burlington. I think it was called Buckingham when 
thou wast here, within less than a quarter of a mile of the river Delaware 
upon a creek where a vessel of good burthen may come to the tail of the 
mills to load or unload. There are at present two wheels and four cutter 
stones, and I intend another wheel, and one or two pair more of stones: 
the saw mill and corn mill [wheat is here intended, as corn was then called 
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“maize.’"—Editor] in the same is new built, and the other corn mills newly 
repaired, and are good. The dimensions of the sawmill are 32 feet broad 
and 70 feet long, and stands on a bank somewhat like that of Philadelphia, 
where the water, when at highest, has about eight or nine feet head, and 
five feet fall, which is between thirteen and fourteen feet in all, to speak 
within compass. After it has passed through the sawmill it comes to the 
corn mill, in an undershot and grinds very well, so that we generally saw 
and grind together with the same water. We have two cranks upon the 
shaft of the saw mill wheel, and two carriages, and can cut with one saw 
seven or eight hundred feet of inch boards in a day, and more sometimes 
when the water is high, timber good and well followed, viz 1,000 feet or 
more. With two saws together she will cut 12 or 15 hundred feet ina 
day, or in about 12 hours time. There is belonging to these mills a pretty 
stream of water and constant supply to the corn mills unless in a very dry 
Summer ; we sometimes are scant at the latter end of Summer, as many 
other mills are; last summer, and the summer and winter before, it was 
very dry, and we wanted at the latter end of the summer, but now we have 
enough and so it is likely to continue. We have a large pond course, two 
or three hundred acres of ground, which is a great benefit to the mills. 
Hitherto we have not had full experience of what quantity of water we 
may have for the sawmills yearly, but suppose we have enough to saw 
six months in a year, at least it may be eight months or more, in which 
time suppose we may saw 150 or 200thousand of boards, as the water may 
continue, I suppose the profits or earnings, from the saw mills may be near 
£400 a year, and from‘ the corn mills, now corn is low, £250 a year, or 
£650, out of which take one third for tending, is near £220: add £30 
a year for charges besides, (there) remains about 4400, which is the 
interest [at 8 p’rc’t] of £5,000. 

Besides these mills I have the islands that lie over against ne 
adjacent a considerable quantity of lands and town lots, the whole being 
about 2,000 acres; the islands have about 350 acres, of which about one 
half may be made meadow; at present there is about twenty or thirty 
acres meadow; besides other meadow lands and pretty considerable im- 
provements, and also a considerable quantity may be watered from the 
pond and will make good meadow, lying below the water to the quantity 
from 50 to 100 acres. There is a considerable quantity of white oak tim- 
ber upon part of the land to accommodate the sawmill, for which end I 
bought the land where it stands, and the most of it is about three miles 
from the mills; it may with a reasonable charge, by making another pond, 
be floated down two miles, and some of it more, through the ponds to the 
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mills at a little charge of land carriage. I cannot be accurate in the quan- 
tity, but I have not seen a finer parcel in my travels, and I may modestly 
compute it to make several thousand when cut into ship plank and other 
scantling ; and there is no danger but timber may be had in time to come, 
both oak and pine, floated up and down the river to the tail of the mills; 
it is wanted to supply Philadelphia in great quantities, and now more than 
ever. The next material conveniency is that these mills stand in atown but 
about a mile and a quarter from Burlington and twenty from Philadelphia ; 
and the corn mills are well accustomed, and the towns and country adja- 
cent and Philadelphia will take off the boards, scantling, plank, etc, for 
house work, ship, and joiners. we sell one-inch boards at the mill for 8 
shillings per 100, at which rate we have 4 shillings or better for cutting. 
For good mills of both sorts, lands and meadows, situation and all things 
considered, there is not the like in these parts, and I believe if thou wast 
here thou would like it as well, if not better than anything thou mayest find 
in this country. Because I am,asI said before, much in debt, I would sell 
the whole or one half, which thou please. I believe it stands me in about 
five thousand pounds, and is worth more, being, besides the yearly income 
of the mills, a growing estate; but being under necessity I would sell to 
lose rather than miss so good a chapman and partner as thyself. I desire 
thee to consider of it, and if thou hast any inclination thou mayest write 
to some friends to view and learn the true value of these things, which I 
think may be understood without much difficulty. The largest of the 
above said islands is about a mile in length and half a mile in breadth; 
and suppose it may contain about 300 acres, near 100 upland, the rest 
swamp and cripple that high tides flow over, but may with a moderate 
charge be laid dry and make good meadow. I have thought of stopping 
a creek which I suppose will lay dry 100 of it. There is a fine mulberry 
walk, and an orchard, and a tenement on it, and a very pleasant place: it 
is just against the High street of Burlington, and hardly half a mile over 
the river. I am willing to sell that by itself, or one half with the rest. I 
have also five thousand acres of land about fourteen or fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia, the like from Bristol, and about eleven or twelve miles from 
the nearest to the river Delaware at Pemapake or Poquissing Creek, about 
four miles from North Wales, as much from Southampton, and settle- 
ments near. The land is good and well situate which I would sell also. 
And I would sell my house and granary on the wharf where I lived last, 
[in Walnut street, and subsequently owned by his grandson-in-law, Reese 
Meredith] and the wharves and warehouses, or part of them, also the Globe 
and long wharf adjacent. I have three sixteenths of 5,000 acres of land, 
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and mine, called Pickering’s mine, which I would sell also. I have sold 
Elsenborough to Rothen Morris, who is since dead; and my house and 
lot [Slate Roof House] over against David Lloyd’s to William Trent, and 
the Scales to Henry Babcock, and some other things, and the Coffee House 
to Capt. Finney, my half of Derby Mills to John Bethel, and a half of 
Chester Mill to Caleb Pusey and his son-in-law, Henry Worley. I shall not 
trouble thee any more with these things, but conclude with mine and my 
wife’s kind love to thee and thine: desiring a few lines from thee, 

I am thy real friend, Sam’! Carpenter. 

Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. I., pages 232-35. 


He rented his warehouses and part of his dwelling-house to Capt. 
George Roche from Antigua. He received £850 for the Slate Roof 
House, and £450 for the Coffee House. Besides those lands above men- 
tioned, Mr. Carpenter owned “Sepvisor Plantation,” a part of the “ Fair- 
hill Estate,” containing 380 acres, where he died. From the above letter 
it would appear that Mr. Carpenter, at one time, owned 10,000 acres of 
land, three country-seats (“ Elsenborough,” “ Sepvisor Plantation,” and the 
“Island”), nearly a dozen mills, three wharves, with a granary, ware- 
houses, residence and inn, a spacious town house, and possibly several ves- 
sels. His wealth was about £40,000 ($200,000), which would represent a 
value nowadays of £200,000 ($1,0c0,000), making him a millionaire. James 
Logan, in the letterto Penn 14th, 6th mo., 1706, speaking of Mr. Carpenter, 
says, “whose judgment I take to be the best of any man’s in the Pro- 
vince.” June 7, 1706, Messrs. Shippen, Growdon, Carpenter, Puscy, Lo- 
gan, Hill, Norris and Preston, of the Council, met a large number of the 
members of the Assembly, at the house of Mr. Carpenter, to consider the 
subject of taking up arms in behalf of Queen Anne against the French, in 
the war between England and France known as “ Queen Anne’s War.” 
After a spirited debate it was resolved to support the Queen by contribu- 
tions of money, but that their principles as Quakers debarred their taking 
up arms. They raised £2,000 for the war, mainly through the efforts of 
their treasurer, Mr. Carpenter. From 1703 to the date of his death, Mr. 
Carpenter was frequently absent from the sessions of the Council on ac- 
count of illness. His summers were often passed at the “Island,” and his 
later years at “ Sepvisor.” From a letter from Jas. Logan to Penn, dated 
10th, 6th mo., 1716, we find that Mr. Carpenter was real estate agent for 
the London Company. We now give a letter from Isaac Norris to Mr, 
Carpenter, written from London, dated 6th, gth mo., 1707. 


Dear Friend Samuel Carpenter ;—I cannot yet get the School Charter, 
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the counsel having not yet given his opinion upon it. I have pressed the 
necessity of sending it by this fleet, because of probable Safety, and told 
the Proprietor that I feared I should be accounted a negligent Steward 
But I seldom see him, and when I do, his own affairs are so much upon 
the anvil that it is hard to get anything forward. If thou remember, I was 
also desired by our monthly meeting, to seek for a School master. I have 
omitted no opportunity in town or country to inquire, but can yet hear of 
no one likely that is willing to go. 

Perhaps David Lloyd may be uneasy or displeased at the certificate I 
have given under my hand, at the request of G. W., &c., concerning the 
printed remonstrance of 1704. Iwas. with several friends, at the chamber, 
and when I saw the great stress laid upon it, as from an assembly, by Wil- 
liam Meade especially, and that in that remonstrance of 1706 a reference 
was insinuated to former complaints, and on the margin. I could not for- 
bear telling them that remonstrance was not fair, nor gained above board. 
The copy of my certificate runs thus. : 

I having been a member of Assembly of Pennsylvania in the year 1704. 
do certify and declare that this foregoing paper, called a Representation 
of the Freemen of Pennsylvani* dated the 25' day of 6th mo. 1704, signed 
as above, by David Lloyd, Speaker, did never duly pass the Assembly nor 
was it once read therein. Witness my hand &c” 

Perhaps David Lloyd may pretend, because I have so worded the cer- 
tificate, it is an evasion, and not a full declaration of the matter; but I do 
assure thee I acquainted Friends with a full and true state of the matter, 
viz, that they read heads in the Assembly, have a minute for drawing it 
up, and who were appointed to do it, and how many of those concerned 
acted in it. Likewise the concern of some Friends about it ; and they be- 
ing all along refused a copy, upon which G W. declared it wrong, and that 
it was his opinion nothing ought to pass under the Authority of the Assem- 
bly without being first perfected and read therein, and thereupon pressed 
me to give it him under my hand, that it was never read in the Assembly, 
from whence it was dated. I have got a copy of the remonstrance, and ’tis 
pretty enough to see Griffith Jones’ and David Lloyd’s memorandum upon 
their secon‘ reading it, after the first was lost. I am thy cordial friend. 

Isaac Norris 

Penn and Logan correspondence, Vol. II., pages 248-49. 


In 1707, Mr. Carpenter was appointed a Master in Chancery, by the 
English Court of Chancery, but it does not appear that he ever performed 
any of the duties appertaining to said office. It may have been for a spe- 
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cial purpose only. The letter of Mr. Logan from which this fact is taken 
leaves us in the dark on that point. The following extract is from a letter 
from Mr. Carpenter to Jonathan Dickinson: 


“ Philad’a, 20 5** mo., 1708. 

“T have thy kind letter, by Israel Pemberton, of 16 1* mo. last, and 
am glad thou didst not come this summer, for Crapaut, from Martinico, and 
several other privateers, have been on our coast, and at our Capes, and 
have taken several vessels, so that it is hard for any to escape them. 
Young, from London, who came in the Virginia fleet, bound here, was 
taken off our Capes, which is a great loss to the town. Bayley was put on 
shore, a little without Cape Henlopen. They attempted to beam her, but 
were kept off, and he unloaded his goods, and got off his vessel and brought 
her into Lewes Creek. The goods were carried overland about eight miles, 
and he came up by land, but has gone down again to bring up his vessel 
and goods. Doubtless, if he yet escape the enemy, it will be with a great 
deal of damage and charges. The safest time to come, to be clear of priva- 
teers, in my opinion, is late in the year, after they are gone or early to be 
here in the first month [March] or sooner, before they come on, for we 
may reasonably expect them in the summer, during the war. Our vessels 
have kept in for fear of the enemy, and are now hastening down to meet 
the York man-of-war at the Capes, to convoy them, being sixteen in num- 
ber, out to sea. Friends generally well, except Samuel Jennings, who has 
been long weak, and not like to recover. His wife died last 24 mo. and 
Benj. Walker in the winter. Isaac Norris not arrived. We expect he may 
be near and in danger, tho’ there is a report that the ship he should come 
in has arrived in Virginia. But ’tis uncertain.”"—Penn & Logan Cor. 
Vol. II., pages 282-283. 


The report of the arrival of Isaac Norris in Virginia is confirmed in a 
letter of his to Thos. Lloyd, dated 5° 7 mo. 1708; he says, “This day 
month we arrived in Virginia;” he then gives an account of his voyage. 
Further on he says, ‘‘ Samuel Carpenter, Caleb Pusey, James Logan, both 
brothers Hill, and Preston, with some young men went to Turkey Point 
but not meeting with us here, all but the three first came down to Her- 
ring Bay.” Turkey Point is at the head of Chesapeake Bay, in Cecil 
County, Maryland. 

Mr. Carpenter seems to have experienced trouble with his eldest son, 
Samuel, as appears by the following letter from Isaac Norris to Thomas 
Lloyd from P. & L. Cor. Vol. II., pages 400-401 : 
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7 mo. 30, 1709. 
Dear Brother T. Lloyd: * * * * Samuel Carpenter goes passen- 

ger in this ship, and intends to see England. He is at present unsettled; 
yet his friends have all hopes he will make a good man, I think he far 
exceeds many in good naturee * * * * [have a great deal of love 
for him, and hope his wellfare heartily. I send James Logan a guinea, to 
be spent with some of my friends as he and thee shall name. 

IsAAC NORRIS. 


We now come to a very important incident in the history of Pennsyl- 
vania—one that amply proves the ingratitude of governments toward a 
faithful servant. In April, 1709, occurred the trial of James Logan. By 
order of Council Mr. Carpenter was instructed to procure the use of Wm. 
Clark’s ten rooms as being most convenient for the purposes of the Council 
during the said trial. But two mentions are made of Mr. Carpenter from 
April, 1709, until March, 1711. First, April 15, 1709, when he, with other 
members of the Council, presented to the governor a petition setting forth 
sundry powers they deemed themselves entitled to; and second, July 29, 
1709, chairman committee to audit the account of Peter Evans, sheriff of 
Philadelphia. 

March 5, 1711, Mr. Carpenter took his oath as treasurer under a reap- 
pointment by Penn. Samuel Preston and Anthony Palmer were appointed 
auditors to audit his accounts. 

June 4, 1711.—Governor Gookin and Council decided to visit the 
Conestoga Indians, and direct Mr. Carpenter to provide means for the 
trip. Messrs. Carpenter, Shippen, Owen and Pusey had been especially 
invited by the Queen of the tribe. The meeting took place June 18, 1711, 
but Mr. Carpenter was prevented from attending. Mr. Carpenter’s last 
attendance in the Council was June 8, 1713. 

Mr. Carpenter married in 1685 Hannah Hardiman, a noted Welsh 
female preacher, a daughter of Abraham Hardiman, of Haverford, West 
Pembrokeshire, Wales. She and her brother Abraham arrived in Phila- 
delphia in the late spring of 1683. The following entry is found in the 
records of the Friends’ Monthly Meeting at Philadelphia: “ Hannah 
Hardiman, of Haverford, West, signed June 2¢ 1683.” Mr. Carpenter died 
at “Sepvisor Plantation Feby 13, 1714. His will dated Feby 6, 1714, 
proved April 15, 1714, Recorded in Will Book D, page 1. Phila County, 
was witnessed by Richard Anthony, George Painter and Charles Brockden 
He appointed his ‘brothers Joshua Carpenter and Samuel Preston and 
my dear friends Isaac Norris Richard Hill and Caleb Pusey of Chester’ 
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his executors in conjunction with his wife Hannah, and children Samuel 
and John Carpenter, and William and Hannah (Carpenter) Fishbourne 
Mrs Carpenter survived her husband fourteen years dying May 25, 1728. 
They had issue seven children: I. Hannah, wife of Wm. Fishbourne the 
Elder, born Jany 3, 1686, died May 26, 1728. Her grand-daughter, Eliza- 
beth was the second wife of Thomas Wharton Jr. 1* President or Gover- 
nor of Penn* under the Constitution of 1776 and grand-father of the late 
George Mifflin Wharton of Philadelphia; II. Samuel, born Dec. 9, 1687, 
married Rachael Preston; III. Joshua, born Jany 28, 1689, died Feby 2, 
1689; IV. John, born March 5, 1690, married in 1710 Ann, daughter of 
Dr Richard Hoskins and had two daughters Hannah and Martha, the 
former, Hannah, was the wife of Joseph Wharton (from whom descends 
Francis Wharton LL.D., the great writer on Criminal Law), the latter, 
Martha, was the wife of Reese Meredith, the friend of Washington, and 
father of Brig Gen Samuel Meredith, member Continental Congress, and 
1* Treasurer of U. S. and of Mrs George Clymer and Mrs Henry Hill. 
From Reese Meredith descend the present families of Meredith, Dickinson 
of Trenton, Read of Albany (late Philadelphia), Maxwell of Montclair, 
Graham of Bloomfield, New Jersey, and Wilkesbarre Pennsylvania; branches 
of the Stevens and Vroom families of Trenton; the Clymers of New York, 
Trenton, and Washington, and the Overtons, Macfarlands, and Wards of 
Towanda, Pa.; V. Rebecca, born Feby 24, 1692, died March 28, 1693; 
VI. Joseph, born 1694, died Feby 2, 1695; VII. Abraham, born 1696, 
died Feby 9, 1702. 

A portrait of Mr Carpenter is said to be still in existence in the family 
of the late Isaac C. Jones of Philadelphia. 


Vek artatdndletatn 





THE BATTLE OF TOHOPEKA, OR HORSE-SHOE 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON’S ORIGINAL REPORT 


Never before Published 


Near the close of the year 1813, the American settlements in what 
was known as the Mississippi territory, were comprised in three portions 
of that country. In the district of Natchez there were about twenty thou- 
sand persons; in the eastern or Tombigbee settlements, which included 
the annexed portion of Florida, near Mobile Bay, there were about seven 
thousand persons, which included a settlement west of Amite of a popu- 
lation of some five thousand. The third settlement was in the Great Bend 
of the Tennessee River, and had a population of about eight thousand. 
This territory was also the home of five powerful tribes of Indians, among 
whom were the Creeks, a brave and warlike people. 

The Creeks as a nation, for many years under Spanish influence, had 
shown hostilities to the American settlers, yet subsequent to the occupation 
of Louisiana by the United States, they had made treaties of friendship. 
Soon after the beginning of the war of 1812 with Great Britain, emissaries 
were dispatched by that government to the chiefs and headmen of the 
Creek nation, to excite them to an insurrection against the Americans. 
The beginning of this movement was the sending of Tecumseh by the 
Canadian authorities to unite all of the Indian tribes south of the Ohio 
into a league with those of the north for a general war with the United 
States. The Creek Indians, inspired and encouraged by their powerful 
allies, soon commenced depredations on the whites. On the 30th of August 
they appeared in force before Fort Mims. Besides twenty families who 
had taken refuge there, more than two hundred and fifty persons were 
massacred in the fort. On the 13th of the following December, General 
‘Claiborne with one thousand men, some of whom were friendly Chocktaw 
Indians under Chief Pushmataha, attacked the Creeks under Weatherford 
at Eccanachaca, or Holy Ground, and defeated them. 

General Jackson, who was_ major-general of the Tennessee militia, 
moved on the roth of October from Huntsville, Alabama, with two thousand 
troops. He attacked the Creeks on Tallasahatchee Creek near the Coosa 
and defeatedthem. They fled, leaving one hundred and eighty-six warriors 
dead on the field, besides eighty-four prisoners. The loss of the Tennes- 
seans was five killed and forty-one wounded. 
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The next engagement was near Talladega. Jackson’s force was twelve 
hundred infantry and eight hundred mounted riflemén. The Indian force 
was not less than one thousand. The battle lasted two hours. The In- 
dians lost three hundred dead on the field. Jackson’s loss was fifteen killed 
and eighty-five wounded. This battle terminated the first campaign of 
the Tennessee troops against the Indians. 

The hostile Creeks had now concentrated all of their available forces at 
the Horse-Shoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River. Some minor engagements 
occurred before the battle of Horse-Shoe. Early in March, 1814, General 
Jackson was appointed a major-general in the United States army, and 
was reinforced by the Thirty-ninth regiment of United States Infantry, 
under command of Colonel John Williams. In the mean time, a number 
of the Chocktaws from the Tombigbee and Black Warrior, and Chickasaws, 
and some of the friendly Creeks, had joined his standard. He attacked 
the enemy in his fortified position on the 27th of March, the battle con- 
tinuing five hours. 

The following is a copy of General Jackson’s report of that battle, which 
utterly destroyed the power of the Creeks, and ended the war. The 
report was made to Governor Willie Blount of Tennessee. The original 
is on file in the archives of the Tennessee Historical Society. 


a 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December, 1887. 


[7HE REPORT.] 


FT. WILLIAMS, March 31, 1814. 
His Excellency Willie Blount : 

I am just returned from the expedition which I advised you in my last 
I was about to make to the Tallapoosa, and hasten to acquaint you with 
the good fortune which attended it. 

I took up the line of march from this-place on the evening of the 24th 
inst., and having opened a passage of fifty-two and a half miles over the 
ridge which divides the waters of the two rivers, I reached the bend of the 
Tallapoosa, three miles beyond where I had the engagements of the 22nd 
January, and at the southern extremity of Newyenka, on the morning of 
the 27th. This bend resembles in its curvature that of a horse-shoe, and 
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is thence called by that name. among the whites. Nature furnishes few 
situations so eligible for defence, and barbarians have never rendered one 
more secure by art. Across the neck of land which leads into it from the 
north, they had erected a breastwork of the greatest compactness and 
strength, from five to eight feet high, and prepared with double rows of 
port-holes very artfully arranged. The figure of this wall manifested no 
less skill in the projectors of it, than its construction. An army could not 
approach it without being exposed to a double and cross-fire from the 
enemy, who lay in perfect security behind it. The area of this peninsula, 
thus bounded by the breastwork, includes, I conjecture, eighty or a hun- 
dred acres. 

In this bend the warriors from Oakfurkee, Oakchaya, Newyenka, Hil- 
labees, the Fish-Pond, and Enfaula towns, apprised of our approach, had 
collected their strength. Their exact number cannot be ascertained, but 
it is said, by the prisoners we have taken, to have been a thousand. It is 
certain they were very numerous; and that relying with the utmost confi- 
dence upon their strength, their situation, and the assurances of their 
prophets, they calculated on repulsing us with great ease. 

Early on the morning of the 27th, having encamped the preceding 
night at the distance of six miles from them, I detached General Coffee 
with the mounted men and nearly the whole of the Indian force, to pass 
the river at a ford about three miles below the encampment, and to sur- 
round the bend in such a manner that none of them should escape by 
attempting to cross the river. With the remainder of the forces I pro- 
ceeded along the point of land which leads to the front of their breast- 
work; and at half past ten o’clk. A.M. I had planted my artillery on a 
small eminence, distant from its nearest point about eighty yards and 
from its farthest about two hundred and fifty; from whence I immediately 
opened a brisk fire upon its centre. With the musketry and rifles I kept 
up a galling fire whenever the enemy showed themselves behind their 
works, or ventured to approach them. This was continued, with occa- 
sional intermissions, for about two hours, when Captain Russel’s company 
of spies and a part of the Cherokee force, headed by their gallant chieftain 
Col. Richard Brown, and conducted by the brave Colonel Morgan, crossed 
over to the extremity of the peninsula in canoes, and set fire to a few of 
their buildings which were there situated. They then advanced with great 
gallantry towards the breastwork, and commenced firing upon the enemy 
who lay behind it. 

Finding that this force, notwithstanding the determined bravery they 
displayed, was wholly insufficient to dislodge the enemy and that General 
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Coffee had secured the opposite banks of the river, I now determined 
upon taking possession of their works by storm. Never were men better 
disposed for such an undertaking than those by whom it was to be 
effected. They had entreated to be led to the charge with the most press- 
ing importunity, and received the order which was now given with the 
strongest demonstrations of joy. The effect was such as this temper of 
mind foretold. The regular troops led on by their intrepid and skillful 
commander, Colonel Williams, and by the gallant Major Montgomery, 
were presently in possession of the nearer side of the breastwork; and the 
militia accompanied them in the charge with a vivacity and firmness which 
could not have been exceeded and has seldom been equalled by troops of 
any description. A few companies of General Doherty’s Brigade on the 
right were led on with great gallantry by Colonel Bunch; the advance 
guard by the adjutant-general, and the left extremity of the line by Cap- 
tain Gordon of the Spies, and Captain McMurray, of General Johnston’s 
Brigade of West Tennessee Militia. Having maintained for a few min- 
utes a very obstinate contest muzzle to muzzle, through the port holes in 
which many of the enemy's balls were welded to the bayonets of our mus- 
kets, our troops succeeded in gaining possession of the opposite side of 
the works. The event could no longer be doubtful. The enemy, although 
many of them fought to the last with that kind of bravery which despera- 
tion inspires, were at length entirely routed and cut to pieces. The whole 
margin of the river which surrounded the peninsula was strewed with the 
slain. Five hundred and fifty-seven were found by officers of great 
respectability whom I had ordered to count them; besides a very great 
number who were thrown into the river by their ‘surviving friends, and 
killed in attempting to pass it by General Coffee’s men, stationed on the 
opposite banks. Captain Hammond, who’ with his company of spies 
occupied a favorable position opposite the upper extremity of the 
breastworks, did great execution, and so did Lieutenant Bean, who had 
been ordered by General Coffee to take possession of a small island front- 
ing the lower extremity. Both officers and men who had the best 
opportunity of judging, believe the loss of the enemy in killed not to fall 
short of eight hundred, and if their number was as great as represented to 
have been by the prisoners, and as it is believed to have been by Colonel 
Carroll and others who had a fair view of them as they advanced to the 
breastworks, their loss must even have been more considerable—as it is 
quite certain that not more than twenty can have escaped. Among the 
dead was found their famous prophet Monaholl—shot in the mouth by 
grape-shot, as if Heaven designed to chastise his imposture by an appro- 
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priate punishment. Two other prophets were also killed—leaving no 
others, as I learn, on the Tallapoosa. I lament that two or three women 
and children were killed by accident. I do not know the exact number of 
prisoners taken, but it must exceed three hundred—all women and chil- 
dren except three or four. The battle may be said to have continued 
with severity for about five hours; but the firing and the slaughter con- 
tinued until it was suspended by the darkness of the night. The next 
morning it was resumed, and sixteen of the enemy slain, who had concealed 
themselves under the banks. Our loss was twenty-six white men killed, 
and one hundred and seven wounded; Cherokees, eighteen killed and 
thirty-six wounded ; friendly Creeks, five killed and eleven wounded. 

The loss of Colonel Williams’ regiment of regulars is seventeen killed 
and fifty-five wounded, three of whom have since died. Among the 
former were Major Montgomery, Lieutenant Somerville, and Lieutenant 
Moulton, who fell in the charge made on the works. No men ever acted 
more gallantly, or fell more gloriously. 

Of the artillery company, commanded by Captain Parish, eleven were 
wounded, one of whom, Samuel Gainer, has since died. Jieuts. Allen and 
Ridley were both wounded. The whole company acted with its usual 
gallantry. Captain Bradford of the 17th U. S. Infantry, who acted as 
Chief Engineer and superintended the firing of the cannon, has entitled 
himself by his good conduct to my warmest thanks. To say all in a word, 
the whole army who achieved this fortunate victory have merited by their 
good conduct the gratitude of their country. So far as I saw or could 
learn, there was not an officer or a soldier who did not perform his duty 
with the utmost fidelity. The conduct of the militia on this occasion has 
gone far towards redeeming the character of that description of troops. 
They have been as orderly in their encampments and on the line of march 
as they have been signally brave in the day of battle. In a few days I 
shall take up the line of march for the Hickory grounds, and have every- 
thing to hope from such troops. 


Enclosed I send you General Coffee’s Brigade report. 


I have the honor to be with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Andrew Jackson, 


Major General. 


Vou. XIX.—No, 1.—4 





THE DISCOVERY OF YUCATAN 


In the year 1502, Christopher Columbus made his fourth voyage to the 
West, the mysterious attractive region that his brave but avaricious fol- 
lowers were beginning to regard as a possible E/ Dorado that might yield 
them unlimited riches, piles of gold, and precious stones. 

The small vessels in which the intrepid travelers had to traverse the 
vast ocean separating the “ New World” from their own beloved country 
were by no means commodious. The elements were none the less pitiless. 
for that. Fair weather at first smiled upon them, but after the ships left 
Cuba, sea and sky seemed to lash themselves in fury ; enormous waves con- 
stantly threatened to engulf the frail barks. Torrents of rain fell from the 
leaden clouds that ever and anon were rent by vivid streaks of lightning, 
first in one direction, then in another, now just overhead ; while peal upon 
peal of thunder kept the atmosphere and all else quivering. That terrible 
tempest lasted several days; for many nights not a star was visible. The 
chroniclés say that the voyagers only advanced two hundred and ten miles 
in sixty days, owing to the terrific gales and adverse currents. 

Every one on board was more or less ill from exposure and overwork ; 
it seemed certain that death must soon claim them all. When even the 
ever-brave commander had almost lost heart, land was sighted. Land! 
that most welcome cry, sweetest of all sounds to the ear of famished, storm- 
driven seamen. 

It was a group of small islands.* Columbus afterward named the larg- 
est of them “Isle of Pines” (near Ruatan, in the Bay of Honduras) be- 
cause of the great number of pine trees there. The Spaniards cast anchor 
at a short distance from the shore, quite uncertain, for the time being, of 
their whereabouts. 

Once more the sun, unseen by them for some days past, gladdened the 
heart of the sailors, again casting bright rays athwart the now calm, rip- 
pling water. Never were tranquillity and repose more welcome to weary 
wanderers. 

Columbus ordered his brother Bartholomew to go ashore and see what 
kind of people the inhabitants were, for the island was thickly populated. 
He then observed a good-sized vessel coming from the west. Before long 
it had reached and boarded the admiral’s ship. This canoe was about 


* According to Herrera, the “ Guanacos.” 
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eight feet wide ; occupied by twenty-five men, besides several women and 
children, and freighted with much merchandise. 

The Spanish commander was greatly surprised that the Americans 
manifested absolutely no fear or foolish wonder. They were self-possessed, 
evidently accustomed to travel, and all were decently clothed in garments 
of white cotton. 

Being asked by Columbus if they would like to get on board his ship, 
men, women, and children unhesitatingly accepted the invitation, examining 
everything with manifest interest and intelligence. They then displayed 
the goods they had brought to sell on the islands; products of their land, 
utensils, tools, weapons, ready-made garments—some embroidered with 
many colors—and large square mantles. 

In return for a few of these things they received from Columbus articles 
new and strange to them, therefore very acceptable, though of little real 
value. 

Those people were the Mayas of Yucatan, then unknown to the 
Europeans, who persuaded one old man to remain with them a short time 
to be questioned about his country, while the others went to transact their 
business. ; 

This was the first meeting of the Spaniards and Mayas; in fact the 
latter discovered the invaders and approached to make their acquaintance. 
We are not informed how Columbus made himself understood by the old 
man, who for atime remained on board as his visitor. Some natives had 
been taken on board at Cuba. Possibly they had learned a little Spanish, 
and also knew the Maya tongue, since the people of Yucatan had commer- 
cial intercourse with the islanders. We must remember that Columbus 
and his followers had discovered the West Indies ten years previously, and 
taken possession. What more natural than that some of the aborigines 
should have learned to speak Spanish ? 

It would seem that native traders had carried to the Mayas news of 
what was going on in Cuba, and that they, in consequence, were anxious 
to keep from their shores men who brought only sorrow and oppression 
to the vanquished ; for the aged Indian took particular pains to make 
Columbus believe that Yucatan was not worth journeying to, but that by 
going east he could find countries where there was enormous wealth, gold 
being scattered over the ground as abundantly as stones elsewhere. He 
gained his point, and then rejoined his people, while Columbus returned 
eastward. The Mayas were yet to be undisturbed for fifteen years. We: 
can imagine how, on their return home, the traders told of their meeting 
with the white men, and what consternation the news must have created. 
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among all classes; for though the spokesman of the party had done his 
best to deter the strangers from coming, they might nevertheless arrive at 
any time. 

Four years had elapsed when Juan Diaz de Solis and Vicente Yafiez 
de Pinzon went to the same group of islands and sailed on till they came 
in sight of the east coast of Yucatan, but did not approach it. 

Five years later, in 1511, a few Spaniards were wrecked on the coast of 
the peninsula. Falling into the hands of the barbarous Nahuatl inhabitants, 
they were killed, sacrificed to the divinities ; two only were spared for the 
time being, and placed in a prison cage to fatten for a future offering. 
They managed to escape, fled to the interior, and there found the Mayas, 
the true people of the country, who offered them no violence. One of 
those men married a native woman of noble descent; the other refused to 
take a wife because he belonged to the priesthood: this was Geronimo de 
Aguilar, afterward interpreter to Cortez. 

In 1517, on the 8th of February, three ships with one hundred and 
twenty Spaniards on board, commanded by Francisco Hernandez de Cor- 
dova, sailed from Santiago de Cuba in quest of lands yet unknown to the 
conquerors. At the beginning of March they sighted Yucatan. On the 
4th they were preparing to go ashore when they saw five large canoes, full 
of natives, rowing toward them, making signs of peace. Without any hesi- 
tation they boarded the ships, and soon thirty of them stood on the deck 
of the Capitana. All were clothed in garments of white cotton. Their 
cazique gave the commander to understand that if he wished it canoes 
should be brought the following day to convey the white men ashore— 
since it was evidently their purpose to land. 

This apparently kind offer was in fact the preliminary step to resistance. 
Once on shore, if the Spaniards had not their own boats in charge of their 
own men, the natives could prevent them from seizing canoes, and kill 
them tothe last man. This was their very natural desire, for they had 
heard that the strangers enslaved all the people who fell under their power. 

True to his word, the cazique next morning brought twelve large canoes, 
manned by many oarsmen. He invited the white men to his village where, 
he said, they would obtain provisions and everything else that they might 
need ; the canoes were at their service to convey what they pleased back 
to the ships. ‘“ Conex Cotoch” (come to our homes), said they. As the 
invaders were asking the name of that place, they supposed it was Cotoch, 
losing sight of the fact that those people could not reply to a question they 
did not understand. They therefore named the spot near which they were 
anchored ‘‘ Cape Catoche.” It is thus marked on all the maps now in use. 
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Seeing crowds of people on shore, the Spaniards thought it safer to go 
in their own boats, taking with them twenty-five ballisters and ten muskets. 
This was a wise precaution, for the cazique himself, while pretending to 
guide them to his house, gave a signal to a party of warriors in ambush. 
They instantly came forward discharging a shower of arrows. Fifteen of 
the unwelcome strangers were wounded. A hand-to-hand fight ensued, 
the natives displaying much courage, using their wooden lances with dire 
effect. Nevertheless, and in spite of the greater number of their adversa- 
ries, the Spaniards, owing to their superior weapons, were victorious. Fif- 
teen natives were wounded, and two captured. 

Meanwhile, Alonzo Gonzalez, one of the priests who accompanied the 
Spanish soldiers, visited three shrines, built of white stone, near by the 
scene of action. On the altars he found several clay figures, ‘‘some quite 
hideous, others of very tall women, and a few resembling the natives.” 

Finding there several small wooden boxes, the good father appropri- 
ated those he needed to convey a few small figures, some shallow plates, 
three diadems, tiny ornaments in the form of fishes, and various gold 
trinkets. His conscience allowed him to carry off these articles as spoil, 
no doubt concealed in the folds of his habit ; for not till they were safe on 
board did he display them to his companions, who were delighted at the 
thought of having hit upon a land where there was gold. 

The Spaniards proceeded westward along the coast, casting anchor 
every night within sight of land. On the fifteenth day they sailed into a 
large bight, and having armed themselves went ashore in search of water. 
The place was called Kimpech—now Campeche, in the west part of the 
peninsula. Near where they landed natives were drawing water; they ac- 
cordingly helped themselves from the same well, not being molested. 

With a good supply they were returning to the boats when about fifty 
men, wearing cotton mantles, came from the village inquiring by signs 
what they wanted, and whether they had come from where the sun rises, 
repeating “ Castilian?” “Castilian?” Already that name was unwelcome 
to Yucatecan ears! 

The Castilians replied that they had only desired to obtain water and 
return to their ships. The villagers then invited them to their houses. 
Curiosity and love of adventure prompted them to go in spite of their 
better judgment; but they kept close together and watched every move- 
ment of their new acquaintances. 

They were conducted to a large stone temple whose walls were dec- 
orated with figures of serpents and other animals. Within there was a 
great altar from which fresh blood dripped to the floor. The Spaniards 
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afterward learned that human beings had just been sacrificed to propitiate 
the gods and obtain their protection against the white men then sailing 
along the coast. For already they had received news of what had hap- 
pened at Catoche. 

The people whom the Spaniards found living along the coast were 
principally descendants of the Nahuatls, who had invaded the country 
about the sixth century of the Christian era. Some of the Mayas adopted 
their barbarous customs, but the majority detested them and made the 
aliens dwell on the coasts, while they themselves lived in the interior. It 
must be distinctly borne in mind that anciently Yucatan was not part of 
Mexico, the inhabitants of the two places having been bitter enemies from 
remote times. 

Men and women came with smiling faces to greet the Spaniards as 
they advanced. Having been led to a large open place they were told to 
halt. From one direction men brought loads of dry reeds, while from an- 
other came squadrons of archers, lancers and slingers. The men were pro- 
tected by coats reaching to their knees, padded with cotton and salt, an 
excellent defense against arrows, afterward adopted by the Spaniards. 

Each squadron was led by a captain, at whose command they came to 
a standstill, facing about like well-disciplined troops, close to the Span- 
iards. 

Ten priests then came from a large white stone temple. They had on 
white gowns that reached to the ground; their hair was long and matted 
with blood. They carried small braziers, and with gum copal proceeded 
to fumigate the strangers, afterward commanding them to go forward and 
set fire to a certain stack of wood if they did not wish to be immediately 
put to death. The Europeans obeyed. Simultaneously the priests 
kindled the pile of dry reeds, and said not another word. 

While the flames leaped high in the air, casting a ruddy glow on their 
faces, the warriors began to whistle, blow trumpets, beat drums, and make 
defiant gestures. The Spaniards were alarmed. Seizing their casks of 
water they hurried to the boats, were not pursued, and rejoiced when 
they once more found themselves safe and sound on board. The natives 
may have flattered themselves that they had scared them away forever. 

Continuing westward, the brave adventurers came near perishing in a 
terrible storm that lasted four days. Two days later they again landed, 
at Pontonchan, now Puntachen. Near a temple they found a well and 
stone jars. Having lost no time in filling their casks, they were convey- 
ing them to the boat when a large party of warriors appeared, dressed in 
wadded coats, bearing circular shields, and armed with bows and arrows, 
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wooden lances, swords—likewise of wood—and slings. Their faces were 
smeared with black, white, and red paint. They asked the same question 
that had been put by those of Kimpech, repeating the word “ Castilian?” 

The Spanish historians say that when the warriors were assembled 
there were three hundred to each white man; that, nevertheless, so little 
intimidated were these valiant knights that they decided to remain on land 
till morning, as it was nearly dark. During the night no one attempted 
to do them any harm. At daybreak two squadrons approached, banners 
flying. The intruders were surrounded. Before they had time to fully 
realize thetr position eighty of them were wounded with arrows. This 
was a trifle compared to what the natives themselves suffered from the 
firearms. They retreated a few paces, their leader shouting, ‘“ Halach 
uinic/”’ (the chief!). Instantly Hernando de Cordova was struck by 
twelve arrows—eventually the cause of his death. 

Though the battle lasted only half an hour, food was brought from the 
village to the warriors. They partook of it without leaving their post, the 
places of those who fell being immediately filled. 

When fifty Spaniards lay dead on the field, the others formed them- 
selves in a compact square, and breaking through the native forces, dashed 
toward their boats. They were pursued, the flying arrows making sad 
havoc among them. Panic-stricken, they now handled their small boats 
so clumsily that they capsized. Thus, some clinging to them, others swim- 
ming, they reached the smallest ship, then coming to their aid. While 
they were embarking the foemen on shore aimed hundreds of arrows, and 
many hit the mark. 

The Europeans were now diminished by fifty-seven; only one soldier 
remained unhurt, the rest having two, three, or four wounds. To make 
matters a thousand times worse, they had no water, having been compelled 
to abandon their casks. Nothing was left for them but to return to Cuba. 
Many of the sailors being disabled, there were not enough to man three 
ships; the smallest was therefore set on fire. 

The poor fellows soon suffered so intensely from thirst that their 
tongues were cracked. After many hours they came to an estuary where 
they hoped to find water. Fifteen sailors, uninjured because they had 
remained on board, went ashore with three of the less wounded soldiers. 
They were disappointed. There was no fresh water, and after digging a 
well with great labor, what they obtained was so brackish that two who 
drank of it immediately fell sick. Not till ‘they had traversed the Gulf of 
Mexico and landed at Florida did they procure any fit to drink. There 
again they had to defend themselves against the natives, and the only 
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unwounded soldier was made prisoner. The same day one on board 
drank himself to death. 

Ten days after reaching Cuba, De Cordova died of his wounds. 

The report that a land had been discovered where there were large 
stone houses ornamented with all manner of figures, created much excite- 
ment, stimulating ambition. Consequently, a year later, April 8, 1518, 
another expedition started for the same place, the soldiers contributing 
money to buy the necessary ships, in the hope of finding great riches. 

In this second voyage from Cuba to Yucatan the Spaniards numbered 
two hundred. Among them was Don Francisco de Montejo, who had 
armed and provisioned one of the ships at his own cost. Juan de Grijalva 
was in command. These few men did wonders in the way of fighting the 
warlike natives, but in their hopes of gold they were doomed to disap- 
pointment; that metal was exceedingly scarce in Yucatan, although 
Herrara says there was plenty of it in Tabasco, even the shields being 
mounted with it. That was the place where the Spaniards found many 
copper hatchets which they mistook for gold. Great was their chagrin 
when the supposed precious objects turned green! In 1519 five hundred 
men, commanded by Hernando Cortez, sailed from Santiago de Cuba in 
eleven ships, Francisco de Montejo being captain of one of them. 

On their way to Mexico they stopped at Cozumel Island, ten miles 
from the eastern coast of Yucatan. There they learned that two Spaniards. 
were living on the mainland. These were the two prisoners who had es- 
caped from their cage in 1511. Cortez succeeded in inducing one of the 
islanders to carry to them a letter, and a ransom to gratify any one who 
might hold them captive, inviting them to join him. The one who was 
married had three children. He sent word that he preferred to remain — 
where he was, saying in his letter to Cortez: 

“They have made me cazique and a leader in battle ; my face is tattooed, my ears 
pierced. What would the Spaniards say if they saw me thus? And look you! my chil- 
dren are pretty—for God’s sake give me some of those green beads that you have, so that 
I may give them to them; I will tell them that my brothers sent them to me from my 
country. God speed you!” 


The wife of this man ordered the messenger off, calling him “‘ Miserable 
slave!” 

Geronimo de Aguilar, who had formed no tie because he was a priest, 
went gladly to Cortez, to whom he became a valuable interpreter. 

It is now necessary to say a few words about Francisco de Montejo, 
who afterward undertook the subjugation of the Mayas and left it to be 
completed by his son; for the war initiated in 1517 continued until 1541, 
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the heroic people defending their country during a quarter of a century, 
contesting the soil inch by inch. 

Francisco de Montejo was born in Salamanca. When he went with 
Grijalva to Yucatan, he determined to establish himself there. In his 
journey to Mexico, with Cortez, he learned many things about the penin- 
sula from Aguilar, who had lived there ten years. 

At the time that the city of Vera Cruz was founded, Montejo was made 
alcalde of it, in which office he displayed great prudence and good sense. 
Later on, Cortez sent him to Spain to give to the king an account of 
the conquest and one-fifth of the treasures. When he arrived the king 
was in Flanders. Montejo found that Cortez had been misrepresented at 
court, and that the members of the council were ill-disposed toward him. 
To defend his chief he remained in Madrid from 1519 to 1526, finally pre- 
vailing upon Carlos V. to do justice to Cortez. 

Meanwhile he did not neglect his own affairs, but made arrangements 
to undertake the conquest of Yucatan, and the title of “Adelantado” was 
conferred on him. Returning to America he took with him his son, 
twenty-eight years old, and a nephew thirteen years of age. He, himself, 
married a rich widow, who gave him the means to equip three ships and 
500 men. With these Montejo went first to Cozumel, where he remained 
a short time to learn something of the Maya language. Then he went to 
Conil, twenty-five miles west of Catoche. Here he landed, taking posses- 
sion of the country, in the name of God and for the King of Spain. Little 
did the Spaniards dream what a long struggle was before them ! 

Upon seeing so many men and horses the natives at once spread the 
news all over the land by means of runners. They knew that submis- 
sion meant slavery, and were determined never to yield. But if they 
knew how to resist, the Europeans knew how to persist, and in the end 
their superior weapons triumphed. 

And yet, in the southeast part of Yucatan, there are a few thousand 
people—a miserable remnant of the once proud Mayas—who, in 1847, 
uprose against tHe whites, and have ever since kept themselves free of any 
government save that of their own caziques, who, from time to time, lead 
them to war against their former masters. These Indians are decreasing 
in numbers. They will die out, but never again, they say, submit to Mex- 


ican control. 
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Few of the multitude who every Sunday pass and repass the modest, 
unecclesiastical looking church on the southeast corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Thirty-fifth Street are aware that it is the home of the first Protestant 
Episcopal parish formed in this city after the Revolution, and the earliest 
of the offshoots from the old Trinity Parish which are now so numerous. 
Yet Christ Church dates its organization back to the year 1793, and has 
ever since that date been identified with the history of this city, doing its 
work with zeal and fidelity through varying fortune, alternately encouraged 
and discouraged, and to-day looking forward hopefully toa bright and use- 
ful future. Such a sketch of its career as can be comprised within the lim- 
its of a brief notice will doubtless prove interesting to those who care for 
the antiquities and early chronicles of New York. 

In the year just mentioned, the Rev. Joseph Pilmore was rector of the 
united churches of Trinity, St. Thomas and All Saints in the city of Phila- 
delphia. In company with a Mr. Boardman he was sent to this country 
cy Mr. Wesley in the year 1769, in response to an appeal from the Meth- 
odist Church, then and now situated in John Street, between Nassau and 
William Streets, and at that time called Wesley Chapel, and was one of 
the earliest itinerant Methodist Wesleyan preachers in America. He and 
his companion are described as most laborious and devoted men, mighty 
travelers through the wilds of America in the days of Oglethorpe. Dr. Pil- 
more was born about the year 1734, in the village of Tedmouth, Yorkshire, 
England, his parents being persons of respectability, members of the 
Church of England. At the age of sixteen he became acquainted with the 
Rev. John Wesley, who was then preaching in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, and through his instrumentality became hopefully pious. He 
was educated at the school of Kingswood, where he acquired a fair amount 
of English literature as well as some knowledge of the Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew languages, and what was of far more importance, a taste for books 
and mental improvement which endured through a long life. After finishing 
his studies he was appointed by Mr. Wesley to travel as one of his itiner- 
ant lay preachers, and given a certificate by him as a “lay helper” in the 
work. After his arrival in this country he determined to adopt the princi- 
ples of the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, and was ordained a 
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Deacon by Bishop Seabury of Connecticut on the 27th of November, 1785, 
receiving Priest’s orders at the hands of the same prelate on the 29th of 
that month after due canonical examination. 

In June of the next year he was present at a general convention held at 
St. Paul’s Church in this city, as a representative of his Philadelphia par- 
ish, at the height of the controversy between the churches of New Eng- 
land, which already enjoyed the Episcopate through the Scottish line of 
succession in the person of Dr. Samuel Seabury, and the more southern 
churches which under the leadership of Doctors White and Provoost were 
endeavoring to obtain succession in the English line. This dissension seri- 
ously threatened for a time to prevent any general union of the church in 
America, the members outside of New England declining to consent to any 
acts implying the validity of Dr. Seabury’s ordinations. Efforts were made, 
but unsuccessfully, to expel Dr. Pilmore from the convention as not prop- 
erly ordained, and a resolution was passed recommending the respective 
state conventions not to admit any person as a minister who should receive 
ordination from any Bishop residing in America during the application then 
pending to the English Bishops for Episcopal Consecration. The feelings 
excited by this controversy, were bitter, and it is probable that Dr. Pilmore, 
who was a man of intense personality, made enemies as well as friends dur- 
ing its progress. It is evident that he had made many friends, for in 1793 
a petition was presented by William Post and one hundred and seventy- 
two other members of Trinity Parish to the Vestry praying that the Rev. 
Joseph Pilmore might be called as an assistant minister, and a Sunday 
evening lecture established. This application having been declined, the 
petitioners determined to organize a parish of their own, and on the third 
of April, 1793, filed in the county clerk’s office their certificate of incor- 
poration under the name of Christ’s Church. 

The infant parish at once called Dr. Pilmore as its rector, and pro- 
ceeded to erect a house of worship on the north side of Ann Street be- 
tween William and Nassau Streets, on land conveyed to it by Mr. George 
Warner, one of its earliest and most generous benefactors. Dr. Pilmore 
assumed charge of the parish during the following year, and continued as 
its rector until October, 1804, when he was compelled by the failing health 
of his wife, under the advice of her physicians, to leave New York and re- 
move to Philadelphia, where he became connected with St. Paul’s Church, 
and where he resided until his death on July 24, 1825. He was a man of 
imposing presence, of great flow of language and “impassioned oratory,” 
usually commencing his sermons by reading from manuscript, but soon be- 
coming carried away by his subject and bursting into eloquent extempo- 
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raneous flights of fancy. The church was usually crowded during his serv- 
ices, even standing room being scarcely obtainable. 

The separation from Trinity, and the election of a rector who had been 
rejected by the parish produced an opposition from that body to the new 
parish, and Christ Church was refused admission to the state convention. 
Delegates were duly appointed every year, and application for admission 
made, which was as regularly rejected, until 1802, when, nine years after 
the organization, it was formally admitted into fellowship with the other 
churches, upon executing to Trinity Parish a full deed of relinquishment 
of any claim which it might have to any portion of the property of that 
corporation. It was natural for Trinity to insist upon this condition, since 
its property had been given to the “ Rector and Inhabitants of the City of 
New York in Communion with the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished,” and there was plausible ground for other such inhabitants than 
those belonging to Trinity Parish to claim an interest in it. Indeed, some 
few years after this date (in 1812) quite a lively controversy sprang up over 
the asserted right of every churchman in the city to vote at the election of 
vestrymen in that parish, and it was necessary to apply to the legislature 
for a special act to settle the dispute. By this time the harmony which has 
ever since existed had been completely established between the two par- 
ishes, and Christ Church earnestly seconded the efforts of her elder sister 
to effect the desired object. 

On the 29th of July, 1804, the Rev. Thomas Lyell was duly elected 
rector in place of Dr. Pilmore, and on the 1oth of March following form- 
ally inducted into the position, which he held for forty-four years until 
his death. In 1821 it was decided to abandon the old building in Ann 
Street and move farther up-town, a step rendered desirable by the growth 
of the City, and the close proximity of so many other churches of the 
same faith. In the immediate vicinity were Trinity Church and St. Paul’s 
Chapel in their present sites, Grace Church at the corner of Broadway 
and Rector Street, the French Church Du St. Esprit in Pine Street oppo- 
site to where the Sub-Treasury now stands, and St. George’s Church at 
the corner of Beekman and Cliff Streets. An opportunity occurred to ob- 
tain at a reasonable price five lots of land in Anthony (now Worth) Street, 
just west of Broadway and opposite the ground then occupied by the New 
York Hospital. The property, called the Anthony Street Theatre, had been 
fitted up as a circus by the proprietors of the old Park Street Theatre dur- 
ing the summer of 1817 for ballets and similar performances during the 
regular recess of the theatre, and when the latter was destroyed by fire on 
the 25th of May, 1820, the Anthony Street establishment was furnished 
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and used in its stead until the building on the old site was completed in 
August, 1821. The church purchased the property in’ January, 1822, and 
at once proceeded to erect a handsome gray and brown-stone edifice in the 
pointed Gothic style, which was formally consecrated onthe 29th of March, 
1823. A few discontented persons who opposed the removal from Ann 
Street organized a parish under the leadership of Rev. John Sellon, which 
was called Christ Church in Ann Street,and commenced a suit in chancery 
to have themselves declared the szsmon pure Christ Church and entitled to 
the endowment which had been given it by Trinity Church. But the dio- 
cesan convention declined to recognize them as a parish under that title, 
the Court of Chancery dismissed their bill, and they lingered along until 
the close of the year 1825, when Mr. Sellon resigned and the parish fell to 
pieces. The property was purchased by a Roman Catholic congregation, 
which occupied the building until its destruction by fire'in 1834, when the 
land was sold for business purposes. 

The church continued to prosper under the adenhip of Dr. Lyell, 
who was like his predecessor a convert from Methodism, and an earnest, 
eloquent preacher, and pursued a course of even and uneventful pros- 
perity until the church edifice was destroyed by fire on July 30, 1847. 

The parish hired temporary quarters in the Minerva Rooms, No. 406 
Broadway, which it occupied for nearly a year while the work of rebuilding 
the church was pushed rapidly forward. But the rector did not live to see 
its completion. After a pastorate of the remarkable length of forty-four 
years, he died on the 5th of March, 1848. We are told by a member of 
his family that he was confined to his room only a single week, and died 
of influenza. This disease, which was not painful, was endured with entire 
patience and resignation. “He passed quietly out of the world as an 
infant drops asleep, having on his countenance in death an infant’s 
innocent smile.” The funeral services took place at St. Paul’s Chapel 
on March 7, 1848, being Ash Wednesday, and the sermon was preached 
by the rector of Trinity Parish, the Rev. Dr. Bernard. 

There must have been much that was lovable and attractive about a 
man who could continue as the rector of one parish for so long a period, 
sustain it through every vicissitude, and retain not only the affection of 
every member of his own parish, but the respect and esteem of every one 
with whom he was brought in contact. <A tablet was erected to his mem- 
ory in the church, which now stands in the vestry room of the edifice at 
present occupied by the parish. 

The church was completed and consecrated on the 29th of June follow- 
ing, but the vacant pulpit was not permanently filled until the next 
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October, when the Rev. Charles H. Halsey, at the time an agent of the 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions and previously rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Sing Sing, New York, was called to and accepted the charge of 
the parish. The rapid removal of the residence portion of the city farther 
up town soon rendered the location of the church undesirable, and in 
April, 1852, a committee was appointed to consider the subject of removal. 
Their labors resulted in the sale of the Anthony Street property and the 
purchase of four lots of ground on the north side of Eighteenth Street, 
west of Fifth Avenue, on which was erected the church and rectory now 
occupied by St. Ann’s Church for deaf mutes. The new church was form- 
ally consecrated and occupied on June 30, 1854, and for some months 
previously the congregation worshiped in the chapel of the University, on 
Washington Square. On the 2d of May following the parish met a severe 
blow in the sudden death of their rector. He had on that day visited a 
new building adjoining the Everett House in Union Square, and while 
standing at a window in the fourth story lost his balance and fell to the 
street, never speaking after the fall and surviving the accident but half an 
hour. He was a man of great popularity, and his unexpected death 
awakened wide-spread sympathy for his bereaved family and congregation. 
He was succeeded by the Rev. F. S. Wiley, then rector of the Church of 
the Nativity in Philadelphia, who continued in charge of the parish until 
October, 1862, when increasing ill-health compelled him to resign his cure 
and remove to Italy, where he died at Florence, January 20, 1864. During 
his rectorship in July, 1858, the property in Eighteenth Street was 
exchanged for the church on Fifth Avenue, now occupied by the parish. 
In November, 1862, the Rev. Ferdinand C. Ewer, at that time assistant 
to the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet in St. Ann’s Church, was invited to succeed Mr. 
Wiley, and accepted the call. The parish continued to prosper under his 
care until 1868, when he became imbued with the doctrines of the so- 
called ritualists, and preached his celebrated sermons on “ Protestantism a 
Failure.” The result was disastrous. Originally founded by those dis- 
contented with the church doctrine of Trinity Parish, Christ Church had 
always been distinctly, in party shibboleth, a ow church, and many of the 
congregation were unable to follow their rector in his new departure. On 
the other hand his great ability and striking personal qualities had endeared 
many to him who were unwilling to lose his guidance. So matters con- 
tinued for a while, many of the dissatisfied leaving the parish and forming 
other connections, until November, 1871, when Dr. Ewer resigned and 
organized the new Church of St. Ignatius, taking with him many of the 
members of Christ Church, who were personally attached to him, and 
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leaving a wreck behind him. This condition of affairs was severely felt 
by his successor, the Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson, D.D., formerly of St. 
James’ Church, Chicago, but he applied himself with great energy and 
ability to the work of rebuilding the parish, and had met with great success 
in his labors, when, in November, 1875, he received and accepted a call 
to the parish of Trinity Church, in New Orleans. The separation was 
deeply deplored by his congregation and himself, but both parties felt that 
the new field offered wider opportunities for usefulness, and that it was his 
duty to assume the new burden. : 

For nearly a year after his departure the parish remained without a 
permanent rector until, on the 11th of December, 1876, the Rev. William 
A. McVickar, D.D., was called to the vacant post. His ministry was 
attended with the happiest results, and the parish was rapidly increasing 
in strength and prosperity when its bright prospects were momentarily 
darkened by his sudden and unexpected death, which occurred on the 24th 
of September, 1877, after a brief illness. The sympathy awakened by this 
blow was heartfelt and universal, and the bishop of the diocese took occa- 
sion, at the diocesan convention, which met in the same month, to refer in 
most touching and appreciative terms to the great loss sustained by the 
church and the parish. Space is too short to allow the writer to do more 
than allude to the affectionate manner in which the bishop spoke of him— 
as he really was—‘ the scholar, the gentleman, the earnest, thoughtful, 
reverent, loving minister of God.’’ He was succeeded by the Rev. J. S. 
Shipman, D.D., called November 9, 1877, the present rector. 

Dr. Shipman entered Yale College in the class of 55, but, on account 
of seriously impaired health, was obliged to pursue the greater part of 
his course under private tuition. His instructor during those years in 
ancient languages and in philosophy, as afterward in theology, was one 
who is known as among the ripest scholars in the church—the Reverend 
Professor Joseph M. Clarke, D.D., now holding the chair of Hebrew and 
Exegesis in the Divinity School at Nashotah. He was admitted to the 
diaconate by Bishop Delancey in St. Peter’s Church, Auburn, in the 
autumn of 1857, and to the priesthood, by the same bishop, in Trinity 
Church, Utica, in the autumn of the following year. 

His first charge was that of the united parishes of St. John’s, Whites- 
boro’, and St. Peter’s, Oriskany, in what is now the diocese of Central New 
York. From this charge he accepted a call, in 1859, to the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Mobile,—the oldest and largest parish in Alabama. In 
1862, soon after the outbreak of the war, he resigned this parish to accept 
that of Christ Church, Lexington, Kentucky—from which, after a pastor- 
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ate extending over sixteen years, he came to this city. It conveys a high 
tribute to his tact and good judgment to say that during the troubled time 
of the civil war, in that borderland of conflict, where old friendships and 
even family ties were often severed by the passions of the hour, he suc- 
ceeded in maintaining peace and kindly feeling among the different mem- 
bers of his congregation, and entirely avoided the bitter controversies which 
wrecked so many of the parishes around him. Having built the parish up 
until it became one of the most active and influential, as well as one of the 
most prosperous, in the entire diocese, he could well afford to leave it for 
a wider field of usefulness, although greatly to the regret of those who had 
known him so long and learned to love him so well—a regret which his 
present parishioners can thoroughly understand and appreciate. A court- 
eous gentleman of refined manners, earnest and sincere in his work, kindly 
and sympathetic with all who come in contact with him, learned and elo- 
quent in the pulpit, fearless in his denunciation of the wrong and in his 
advocacy of the right, he makes a deep and abiding impression on all who 
are brought within the sphere of his influence. Unlike many of the clergy 
of the day, he makes no attempt to belittle or deny the scientific discov- 
eries of the age, but frankly admits every fact which is susceptible of 
proof. He acknowledges no controversy between religion and science, but 
claims that they are perfectly reconcilable and strives to show their abso- 
lute and entire harmony. The facts of science must correspond with the 
truths of revelation, and his sermons upon this subject have been some of 
the most thoughtful and valuable ever delivered in a metropolitan pulpit. 
It is beyond question that the scientific infidelity of the day must be met, 
if it is to be met and conquered—not by evasion or half denials, but by 
boldly confessing the facts upon which it rests and by harmonizing those 
facts with the statements of Scripture. To do this successfully, the cham- 
pion of Christianity must be a scientist as well as a theologian, and in both 
these branches of learning Dr. Shipman has been a wide and careful 
student. Under such leadership, the historic parish of Christ Church is 
rapidly regaining her ancient power and usefulness, and now, nearing the 
completion of a century of existence, she can look upon her past with 
pride and to her future with well-founded hopefulness. 





FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF OUR GOVERNMENT 


At the foundation of all good government there lie certain primary 
principles, or forces, which constitute the framework of the vast machin- 
ery and are closely identified with the physical, moral and mental develop- 
ment of a nation. By these the nation is bound and held together, and a 
distinct national character is formed. 

In our government these factors are the forces of “nationalism” and 
“separatism ”’ and the “ federative principle.” These in their nature are 
analogous to the three forces of nature, the centrifugal and the centripetal 
forces and the force of gravity. 

Nationalism is that force which, in the extreme, tends towards unifica- 
tion. Separatism, on the other hand, is that force which, in the extreme, 
tends towards dissolution. 

In order to trace the development of these principles, let us consider 
the three forms of government the American colonies underwent. 

First. The colonial, which existed from the first settlement of the 
country until 1776. 

Second. The revolutionary, from July 4, 1776, to the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation in 1781. 

Third. The confederation, from March 1, 1781, to the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1789. 

In reviewing these different forms of government, for the sake of brevity, 
to avoid the unnecessary repetition of historical facts, it will suffice to re- 
fer to those essential factors which were instrumental in the development 
of these principles. The colonial period may be characterized as one 
of prosperity in a large degree. The spirit was essentially progressive. 
Wealth, population and trade were increasing, commerce was flourishing. 
A taste for science, literature and social refinement was being developed. 
Life and property were under the strong protection of the law. No taxes 
were levied unless by the representatives of the people. Freedom of con- 
science as well as difference of opinion was guaranteed to all. 

Many of the usages and customs which the colonists adopted from their 
mother country were modified or abrogated. The simplifying of the law 
of the transfer of real estate and records of title, as well as the adoption of 
the Roman canon of inheritance, instead of the old English law of inherit- 
ance, were some of the many changes. In fact, every sign was indicative 
of advancement. 

Vor. XIX.—No, 1.—5 
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This progress, owing to the enjoyment of the same general rights and 
privileges by the colonists, irrespective of their differences in nationalities, 
was common to them all. It was these same rights and privileges which 
formed the connecting link between them. The result of this prosperity, 
as well as their “ profound love of liberty and their deep sense of the value 
of political responsibility,” gave rise to a general spirit of independence. 

This independent life that was pulsating through the entire colonies. 
gave rise to the “ force of separatism,” as to foreign nations, and thus it gave 
impetus to the “force of nationalism.”” It was then that the colonies were 
gradually assuming a national character. 

During this period there was hardly any party sentiment. The inhabit- 
ants were Whig or Tory because they had been such in their mother 
country, or because it was natural that a division of sentiment should exist. 
Upon the passage of the stamp act, the party spirit for the first time began 
to manifest itself, but it was not until the declaration of independence that 
a true party sentiment was aroused. The parties were extremely bitter 
toward one another. This was more the result of passion than principle. 

It was upon the adoption of the federal constitution that questions and 
principles of government began to be discussed and party spirit began to 
be based upon principle. One faction urgently advocated a strong govern- 
ment, the other argued warmly in favor of local self-government and state 
rights. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution it was indispensable that there 
should be harmony and unity among the colonies, in order to carry on 
the war against England. Thus a Continental congress to conduct the 
belligerent affairs and to act for the general good was recommended. This 
proposition met with universal favor, and it was not long before each 
state had chosen its delegates and sent them to the Continental congress, 

It was this congress that adopted that solemn document—the Declara- 
tion of Independence—an outgrowth of the exigencies of the times. In 
this document are embodied the two principles of “ nationalism ” and “sep- 
aratism.” 

The great trouble with the revolutionary administration was its want of 
delegated authority ; therefore it soon dawned upon the colonists that in 
order to promote the interests and secure the safety of the Union it was 
necessary to draw up articles of confederation and perpetual union. After 
congress had agreed upon these articles, they were submitted to the 
different states to authorize their representatives to sign them. 

Many of the states objected to the articles, because a standing army was 
to be raised and maintained in peace and in war, and because each state, 
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irrespective of size, was entitled to but one vote. Finally, all signed except 
Maryland. The reasons why Maryland objected sprang from “the relations 
of the vacant lands in the Northwest.” It maintained that the colonies 
ought to relinquish their claims to these lands for the purpose of creating 
a “common fund for a common benefit.” 

Maryland after some time was prevailed upon, and instructed her dele- 
gates to sign the articles. This opposition on the part of Maryland was 
the signal of good results in the future. 

“This government differed from the revolutionary in only one respect— 
it rested upon authority.” The form was federal, otherwise it was substan- 
tially the same as the revolutionary government. It was remarked by an 
observer about the Articles of Confederation : 

‘“‘ By this political compact the United States congress have the exclu 
sive power for the following purposes without being able to execute one of 
them: They may make and conclude treaties, but they can only recom- 
mend the observance of them. They may appoint ambassadors, but they 
cannot even defray the expenses of their tables. They may borrow money 
in their own name on the faith of the union; but they cannot pay a dol- 
lar. They may coin money.; but they cannot purchase an ounce of bull- 
ion. They may make war and determine what number of troops are 
necessary; but they cannot raise a soldier. In short, they may declare 
everything but can do nothing.” 

The state of affairs during this period was anything but encouraging to 
the union. All the states were at war with one another in commercial 
matters. ‘Congress, without a shadow of authority, endeavored to con- 
duct the government. The central authority was only an authority by 
sufferance, and therefore at the caprice of the state legislature.” The 
currency was bad. No foreign nations would enter into diplomatic rela- 
tions. The country was in a deplorable state. 

The people began to realize that it was essential to yield many of their 
claims and privileges to the national government, that the “impending 
dangers” were growing more serious from day to day, and that it was 
very likely that the “power and independence of the states” would be 
“ substantially annihilated,” unless a decisive and important step should be 
taken to meet the growing wants of the people. Thus statutes were 
passed by the different state legislatures, releasing their rights and claims 
to the western land to the national government. This gave rise to the 
passage of the Ordinance of 1787. ‘The adoption of this Ordinance led to 
the acceptance of the ‘federative principle,’ a principle purely American in. 
origin.” 
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It will now suffice to show the legal application of these principles and 
their vital importance. The federative principle is a principle of funda- 
mental law. It is capable of development, and it has for its object “to 
adjust the mutual relations between the forces of nationalism and separat- 
ism. These in their nature are essentially political. Our present success 
and prosperity are largely due to the strong feeling of nationalism. The 
federative principle insures not only “a complete local self-government 
but gives the nation a world-wide power.” 

The United States Supreme Court is the “ final arbiter and interpreter’ 
of the fundamental law of the land. It is a court of common law, of 
equity as well as of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. 

In order to interpret the meaning of a particular provision in the Con- 
stitution it becomes necessary to resort to the preamble which sets forth 
the object and motives for which the Constitution was framed. Political 
parties have often taken their stand upon the two phrases, ‘“ We, the 
people of the United States,” and “do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

The doctrine of the partition of powers exists by implication in the 
Constitution. 

The following are some of the legal results of the partition of power: 

First. “ Over political questions the courts have no authority, but must 
accept the determination of the political departments of the government 
as conclusive.” 

Second. “The several departments of government are equal in dignity 
and of co-ordinate authority.” 

Third. ‘Neither department can subject the other to its jurisdiction, 
or strip it of any portion of its constitutional powers.” (Cooley’s Princt- 
ples of Constitutional Law.) 

“Congress in 1870 passed an act for the purpose of regulating both 
federal and state elections. The constitutionality of this act was ques- 
tioned. It was given to the Supreme Court for decision, and they decided 
that the law was constitutional as to the federal part, but not as to the 
state.” 

One of the strongest decisions made in favor of nationalism was in the 
case of Chisholm vs. State of Georgia, in 2 Dallas. 

The court said: ‘Whoever considers in a combined and comprehen- 
sive review, the general texture of the Constitution will be satisfied that 
the people of the United States intended to form themselves into a nation 
for national purposes, They instituted for such purposes a national 
government, complete in all its parts, with powers legislative, executive 
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and judiciary, and in all these powers extending over the whole nation. 
Is it congruous that, with regard to such purposes, any man, or body of 
men, any person, natural or artificial, should be permitted to claim suc- 
cessfully an entire exemption from the jurisdiction of the national govern- 
ment?” 

On the other hand, one of the most extreme decisions in favor of 
separatism was in the slaughter-house cases. 

Some of the points decided in these cases were: ‘‘ Whatever is not 
conferred is withheld, and belongs to the several states or to the people 
thereof.” 

“The presumption must be, that the state rightfully does what it 
assumes to do, until it is made to appear how, by constitutional conces- 
sions, it has divested itself of the power, or by its own constitution has for 
the time rendered the exercise unwarrantable.” 

“A state law granting to a state corporation the exclusive right for a 
term of years to control the slaughtering of cattle in and near to one of its 
cities, and requiring that all cattle and other animals intended for sale or 
slaughter in that district shall be brought to the yards and slaughter-houses 
of the corporation, and authorizing the corporation to exact certain pre- 
scribed fees for the use of its wharves and for each animal landed or 
slaughtered, may be maintained as a state regulation of police.” (Cooley’s 
Principles of Constitutional Law.) 

The bulk of decisions, however, are in favor of nationalism. The 
reason for this may be found in the court adhering closely to the mean- 
ing of the instrument, and thereby disregarding all questions of a political 
or historical nature. 

Hence, it is apparent that the fundamental principles of our govern- 
ment are in conformity with the laws of nature; that they are the result of 
a development, and are in harmony with the principles of evolution; that 
there has been a strong tendency towards unification or law and order, and 
not towards dissolution and anarchy. The forces of nationalism and 
separatism represent the strong and weak, the progressive and reactionary 
elements the positive and negative in our politics, 


Frantliult Gocher- 





MINOR TOPICS 
MARCH 25: NEW YEAR’S DAY 


INTERESTING DATA ABOUT THE ENGLISH CALENDAR 


“The day on which the year of our Lord in the Church of England begin- 
neth” is the designation of the 25th of March in the old English prayer-books ; 
and this, not in reference to the church year, for that began then as now with 
Advent, but meaning thereby the civil year. So recently was the change made 
from this day to January 1st—scarce a century and a quarter ago—that our great 
grandfathers kept New Year’s Day on this Feast of the Annunciation, and for over 
four centuries previous in our Fatherland Lady Day had ushered in the new year. 

The recurrence, then, of this 25th day of March, now simply a minor festival 
in the calendar, but to our ancestors full of all the associations, religious and social, 
of a happy new year, suggests a short article on the civil calendar, and gives me an 
opportunity to say something of the changes in our modern year, and to explain 
one or two perplexing difficulties. 

The etymology of the Roman names of the months, retained in our own calen- 
dar, shows that March was their first month, because September, October, Novem- 
ber and December were respectively their seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth months. 
Quintilis and Sextilis, the original names of July and August, testify to the same 
fact. I shall not dwell on the calendar of Julius Czesar, save to say that his reform 
substantially rectified the disorders of the then civil year, fixing its length at 365} 
days, and dividing it into twelve months, nearly as they exist now. The quarter- 
days, neglected yearly, were combined every fourth year, and the accumulated 
twenty-four hours became a new day in these leap years, and was inserted after the 
24th of February. This arrangement was correct in principle, but a small error in 
practice brought back the old disorder, and threatened, in coming ages, to interrupt 
the regular recurrence of the great astronomical periods. 

Let us attempt an explanation. The true solar year is not 365 days 6 hours 
long, but is about eleven minutes shorter. To intercalate, then, every fourth or 
leap year twenty-four hours, or a whole day, is to insert about forty-five minutes 
too much; or, which is the same thing, is to insert the day forty-five minutes too 
soon, and therefore it hastens by that amount of time the coming of any particular 
date ; say for instance the vernal equinox, on the 21st of March. This date well 
illustrates the point, for it was in reference to it that the Julian calendar had to 
give way to the modern reform of Pope Gregory. Let us start with the Council of © 
Nice, A.D. 325, in which year the equinox coincided with its true date, March 
21st, and but for this annual excess of eleven minutes in reckoning, it would con- 
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tinue always to fall on that day. The true year, however, being eleven minutes 
shorter than the calendar year, it is plain that the vernal equinox would anticipate 
‘its calendar recurrence by this number of minutes every year, or by forty-five min- 
utes every fourth year; and in about 130 years it would anticipate it by a whole 
day. That is to say in A.D. 455 the equinox would fall on March 2oth; in a.p. 
585 it would fall on March roth, and so on for all subsequent intervals of 130 years. 
To rectify such a mistake as this, we must needs drop a day in A.D. 455, and call 
March 2oth the 21st; or, if neglected then, we must drop two days in A.D. 585, 
and call March 19th the 21st. 

This is the exact result of the practical error in the Julian reckoning, and what 
‘was actually done in his reform of the calendar by Gregory XIII. in the year 
A.D. 1582, at which time the discrepancy amounted to en days. ‘The Pope ordered 
the ten days to be dropped in that year by calling the 5th of October the 15th, thus 
bringing the solar and calendar years together. To keep them together in future, 
while he kept the old leap-year system, he introduced a compensating device, 
which averages the losses and the gains, and balances the scheme. This was to 
make the century years, such as 1700, 1800, 1900, 2100, etc., non-leap years, ex- 
cept every fourth century, such as 1600, 2000, etc., which were to remain leap 
years. ‘This scheme keeps the calendar right for all future time. 

The Papal countries of Europe at once adopted the Gregorian calendar, or new 
‘style ; but England persisted in ignoring the change of style for nearly two cen- 
turies, and it was not till a.p. 1752 that she adopted the reform. At that time 
another day had been lost, and eleven days had to be accounted for. Russia still 
holds on to the old style, and her reckoning is now twelve days behind the rest of 
the world. 

These are the principles of the English calendar, and in applying them it will 
be plainer and more interesting to take some special date. For this purpose I 
select Washington’s birthday. 

The family Bible records Washington’s birth on “ye 11th day of February, 
1733,” and on the spot where stood his humble home was placed, in 1815, by his 
step-grandson, G. W. P. Custis, a stone slab inscribed: “Here the 11th day of 
February, 1734, George Washington was born.” These records fix the date under 
the old style, and this was the date on which he kept his birthday till he was 
twenty years old. He would have written it February 11,1731. It was near the 
end of that year, about six weeks before New Year’s Day, 1732, which was March 
25. He would have been twenty years old, then, on February 11, 1751, but that 
day never came, for the year 1751 ended December 31, and the year 1752 began 
the next day, January 1. the British Parliament having just changed New Year's 
Day from March 25 to January 1, and applied the change for the first time to the 
year 1752. The change simply shortened the year 1751 by taking away January, 
February and March, and putting them at the beginning of the year 1752. His 
twentieth anniversary, then, would fall February 11, 1752. 
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So much for the year ; let us now correct the day of the month. The act of 
Parliament in its preamble states: ‘“ Whereas, the Julian calendar hath been dis- 
covered to be erroneous, by means whereof the spring equinox, which, at the 
Council of Nice, a.p. 325, happened on the 21st of March, now happens on the 
tenth day of the same month ; and the said error is still increasing, therefore, etc., 
etc.” It then enacts, in order to drop the eleven intermediate days, that the day 
after the 2d of September, 1752, shall be reckoned and called the 14th of Septem- 
ber, thus making September of that year to have only nineteen days. This change, 
as well as the one setting back the beginning of 1752 from March 25 to January 1, 
was naturally applied to all previous dates, and thus Washington’s birthday has 
ever since been known and taken as February 22, 1732. 

The dropping of those days gave great offense to the populace of London, 
as is evident from the caricatures of the time. Those who are familiar with Ho- 
garth’s pictures satirizing the politics of his day will remember the flag displayed 
at the “Election Entertainment,’”’ containing the words, “Give us our eleven 
days,” which shows how unpopular this reform of the calendar was, and how it was 
resented by the people as an arbitrary interference with their social life. 

A few words of further explanation will close this article. Dates previous to 
1752 are likely to mislead us only in the months of January, February and March, 
for these are the only months whose place has been changed. Consequently, in 
the dates of letters prior to 1752 we often see both years put down, but only in 
these three months. Take, for illustration, Oglethorpe’s letters from Savannah, as 
published in the Historical Society’s collections, where occur the dates February 
27, 1734, March 17, 1733, January 29, 173%, etc., all of which, by new style, are to 
be considered the latter year. As these dates, however, are copies of the MSS. 
letters, the true days of the month, according to our reckoning, must be obtained 
by adding e/even days to each date. This does not apply, of course, to published 
dates in English history, for they have already been rectified to suit the new 
style, of which, besides the case of Washington’s, Franklin’s birth is an example, 
whose date is received as January 17, though it is known to have occurred on the 
6th. Wo. S. BoGart 

SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


PROFESSOR RIVERS’ REPLY 


EDITOR OF THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History : Some printed sheets have 
been sent to me containing remarks of Professor Oliver P. Hubbard on a passage 
of mine in the Varrative and Critical History of America, to which I ought, at 
least in part, to reply. Neither the extremely careful editor of that work, nor the 
competent critics on North Carolina history to whose judgment what I had written 
was submitted, noticed any fault in the passage on which Professor Hubbard com- 
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ments. The historian Martin stated that Governor Burrington in 1731 sent Dr. 
Brickell to the western Indians. On his authority, with proper reference, this was 
repeated by me; and as that section of the Province was then a /erra incognita, 
any attempt to explore it was commendable, any information about its inhabitants 
especially interesting. The governor himself made some little attempt in that 
direction. (Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. I1l., p. 489.) The rep- 
etition of Martin’s statement was a kindness to the much-abused governor. In 
my remark no comparison was made between Brickell and Lawson ; no “ literary 
judgment” given. The note of Mr. Winsor (Vol. V., p. 344) was sufficient criti- 
cism on the character of Dr. Brickell’s book. That my remark makes me the 
“champion ” of Brickell and “responsible” for his statements, whether about 
buffalo calves or Indian towns, is strange reasoning. If he said there was a town 
of Iroquois (whom the Tuscaroras had joined) in North Carolina in or about 
1731, how am I responsible for it? I do not know that these Indians were there, 
‘some 500 miles from their native seat.” The governor of North Carolina says 
some of them were there, in September of that year. His language is: “ We expect 
our Indians will be attacked by those of South Carolina. The Northern Indians. 
called the Five Nations are in alliance and amity with ours, and have promised to 
assist them with a thousand men, part of which are already come into this Prov- 
ince ” (Colonial Records, Vol. I11., p. 202). But Professor Hubbard says Brickell 
was not in North Carolina that year, that he accomplished his journey “ before the 
governor was appointed in England, near ten months before he arrived in North 
Carolina ; and, more, Brickell left the country before the governor came.” If this 
be so, who was the “ John Brickell”’ who with others in North Carolina thanked 
the king for appointing Burrington governor in the address dated April 1, 1731 ? 
(Colonial Records, Vol. I11., p. 135.) Can it be proved that this John Brickell was 
not the same as he who published the book in 1737 ? 

Professor Hubbard says: “ We will assume that Brickell set out the 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1730.” I have not a copy of Brickell within reach, and suggest that Pro- 
fessor Hubbard examine if the date be old style. If this is so, the year will be 
1731, which will bring Brickell in contact with Burrington, corroborate Martin at 
least in date, and explain the “ John Brickell” of April 1, 1731. 


Ws. J. RIVERS 
CHESTERTOWN, Mo. 


P. S.—Since the printing of the chapter on the Carolinas four volumes of the 
Colonial Records of North Carolina have been published. The larger partis from 
MSS. in England. This new material enables me to see where amendments could 
be now made, although the editor of these valuable records had kindly assisted me 
so far as the MSS. had come to hand while the chapter was in preparation. The 
prefatory notes to each volume point out and briefly discuss defects and errors in 
the histories of the colonial period. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN COUNTRY IN 1797 


The following extracts from a journal kept by Major Caleb Swan, paymaster 
to the Western Army, were transmitted to his friend, Capt. Frederick Frye, of 
the artillery, stationed at Governor’s Island, New York, in 1798, who gave them 
for publication to Dr. E. H. Smith, editor of the Medical Repository, where they 
originally appeared : 


D’Etroit, October 10, 1797. 


HIS country is yet new, and almost in a state of nature, like its inhabit- 

ants. It is true, the soil is extremely rich and fertile; and it is to a 

superabundant burden of vegetation, and a flat surface for hundreds of miles to- 

gether, producing much stagnant water, that we may attribute the unwholesome- 

ness of the climate, which is almost certain to affect the inhabitants with bilious 
‘complaints every fall.” * 

General Wilkinson arrived here in June, this year; and, after making some 
prompt arrangements for the garrison, proposed a voyage to Michilimackinac, and 
invited me to accompany him; and on the 4th day of August, we embarked in a 
sloop of about 70 tons burden. We had a safe and pleasant trip, not only to 
Michilimackinac, but even into Lake Superior ; and returned to this place, on the 
4th of last month, highly gratified indeed. 

We first left this place, and traversed Lake Sinclair, a handsome circular lake, 
about twenty-five miles across. We then proceeded up the river of that name, 
which is broad and very handsome, for about forty miles, to a rapid at the entrance 
-of Lake Huron ; traversed this immense, beautiful lake, three hundred miles long ; 
and arrived, on the 15th of August, at a streight which unites it to Lake Michigan. 
This streight is broad ; and the Isle de Bois Blanc, or White-Wood Island, Round 
Island, and Michilimackinac Island, form a cluster in the middle of the streight, 
and afford a romantic and majestic landscape from the sea. The Isle de Bois 
Blanc is eleven miles and a half long, and from two or three wide, lying parallel to 
the two coasts of the streight, but nearest to the south side. Round Island is 
about three miles in circumference, and lies at the upper or south-west end of De 
Bois Blanc. The Island of Michilimackinac is circular, and lies between the 
upper end of De Bois Blanc and the north-western coast of the straight ? having a 
channel of about one mile and a half between it and De Bois Blanc, and a chan- 
nel of nine miles between it and the north-western coast of the straight. It meas- 
ures seven miles and three quarters in circumference, and is nearly circular. On 
the south side of this island, there isa small bason, of a segment of a circle, serving 
as an excellent harbour for vessels of any burden, and for canoes. Around this 
bason the village is built, having two streets of nearly a quarter of a mile in length, 
a Roman chapel, and containing eighty-nine houses and stores; some of them 


[* These remarks have particular reference to the neighbourhood of D’Etroit.] 
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spacious and handsome, with white lime plastering in front, which shews to great 
advantage from the sea. At one end, and in the rear of the town, is an elegant 
government-house, of immense size, and finished with great taste. It is in the 
form of ||==||; one story high, the rooms fifteen feet and an half in the clear. It 
has a spacious garden in front, laid out with taste ; and extending from the house, 
on a gentle declivity, to the water’s edge. There are two natural limpid springs 
in the rear of the house, and a very lively grove of sugar-trees, called the park. 
Suitable out-houses, stables, and offices are added ; and it is enriched on three 
sides with beautiful distant prospects. Twenty rods from the rear, there is a sud- 
den and almost perpendicular ascent of about a hundred feet of rock, upon the top 
of which stands the fort, built of stone and lime, with towers, bastions, &c., occu- 
pied by our troops and commanded by Major Burbeck. About half a mile from 
the fort, in the rear, there is an eminence, which I estimate to be about two hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the surface of the water. This spot commands an exten- 
sive and sublime view of the adjacent country. The fort, the village, the neigh- 
bouring islands and channels seem prostrated at your feet ; while, to the south-west, 
you look into the immensity of Lake Michigan, which loses itself in the southern 
hemisphere ; and, to the north-west, the great Lake Huron lies expanded to the 
bounds of the horizon. It was a beautiful morning when I had this view. 

This celebrated streight is the only key to the immense, lucrative skin-trade, 
now solely carried on by British subjects from Montreal with the nations of Indians 
called the Sauteurs or Chipewas, Sioux, Reynards, &c., who inhabit the water- 
courses that fall into the Mississippi between the Illinois and the Falls of St. An- 
thony. Canoes are loaded and fitted out by these traders every year from Michil- 
imackinac. They commonly set out in July, and return in June, July, or August 
the year following to Michilimackinac, from whence they started. Here they are 
again met by the Montreal canoes, with fresh goods, exchange loading, and each 
return from whence they came. The Montreal canoes penetrate to Michilimack- 
inac by way of Grand River, which, with the exception of a small portage, conveys 
them to the northern point of Lake Huron, and return by the same route. Those 
from Michilimackinac penetrate the interior, or Indian country, by way of Green 
Bay, an arm of Lake Michigan ; thence through Fox River into the Mississippi 
and its tributary streams, and return also to Michilimackinac by the same route. 

On the 22d of August we left Michilimackinac, and on the 23d anchored in 
the streight of St. Joseph, which leads to Lake Superior. At this place Nature 
has displayed very handsomely again. The mouth of the streight is about 
thirty miles wide, but so strewed over with innumerable small circular islands that 
it is difficult to obtain a view in any direction of more than six or eight miles. 
Indians have sometimes been lost among these islands for weeks together. They 
extend into Lake Huron, and continue along the north-west coast of the lake for 
an hundred and eighty miles, and are called by the savages the Meneto, or 
Devil’s islands. From the entrance of the streight, at a place called the Detour, 
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it is nine miles to the new British garrison, built on the point of the island of St.. 
Joseph, commonly called the Carraboo Island. This is the largest in the streight, 
being about twenty-five miles long, and from ten to three broad. 

On the 23d of August we left the vessel, embarked in three canoes, ascended 
the streight in what is called the canoe channel, and encamped at Muskito Point. 

The 24th, at one o’clock p.m., we arrived at the Falls of St. Marie, 
called /e saut de St. Marie. These falls are about three-quarters of a mile long 
and half a mile wide, the rapid not violent, and the perpendicular of the whole fall 
about thirty feet. There is a small kind of village on the United States side, con- 
taining sundry large ware-houses and a few decent dwelling-houses, occupied by 
the agents of the Canada North-west Trading Company. There is not a clear 
white woman in the place. 

On the 26th we set off, in two bark canoes from the upper end of the portage, 
for Lake Superior. ... At one o'clock, p.M., we entered Lake Superior, 
looked fairly into it, drank of its waters, ate our dinner, and put about, with a fine 
fair wind. We reached the falls again at four o’clock in the afternoon ; placed 
experienced guides with strong paddles in the bow and stern of each canoe, hoisted 
the fifteen stripes, and launched into the bosom of the cataract. In a moment we 
were safe in the bason at the bottom of the falls! 

We embarked early on the 27th. Having a strong current and fair wind, we 
descended in the ship channel and reached the vessel at Carraboo Island at nine 
o’clock in the evening. 

The 29th we put to sea again; and on the 4th of September, at sun-down, 
reached this place. 

I inclose to you, herewith, degrees of heat which were ascertained by regular 
observation with Farenheit’s Thermometer every day, by which you will perceive 
that the temperature of the lakes differs widely from that of the Atlantic country.” 


On comparing the Table of Observations, which is annexed, with observations 
made on the same days in this city, the difference will appear so remarkable that 
the reader may suspect some error in the instrument made use of by Major Swan, 
and such were my suspicions. But crossing the East River to Governor’s Island 
in company with that gentleman on the 4th of March, 1798, he observed that the 
wind, which we then felt, and which was very brisk, resembled, in point of temper- 
ature, that which he experienced on Lake Huron on the 14th and 15th of August, 
1797, and added that, on the same evening, a frost affected the gardens at Michili- 
mackinac so severely as to destroy the greater part of the vegetables. 


E. H. SmitH 
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TABLE of the Degrees of Heat observed on FARENHEIT’S Thermometer, from 


August 4th to September 4th, 1797. 





6 o'clock 
A. M. 


| 12 o'clock 
M. 





7 o'clock 
P. M. 





31. 
Septem. %. 
2. 

3. 

4. 








66 
59 
554 
60 
59 
57 
58 
63 
57 
>> 
50 
45 
52 
54 
52 
54 
53 
62 
54 
57 
50 
46 
46 
50 
40 
51 
49 
50 
48 
51 
49 
48 


634 
66 
65 
67 
61 
62 
62 
594 
60 
554 
4y 


59 
634 
66 
67 
61 
52 
61 
60 
61 
55 
47 
54 
53 
60 
62 
56 
58 
63 
59 
604 
604 
49 
50 
49 
46 
57 
53 
49 
47 
50 


50 . 


49 


| 
| 
| 








REMARKS, where. 


Lake Sinclair. 
Do. 
River Sinclair. 


Do. 
Lake Huron. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Michilimackinac. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Streights of St. Joseph. 

Do. 

Do. 
Falls of St. Marie. 
Lake Superior. 
Streights of St. Joseph. 
Lake Huron, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
River Sinclair. 
Lake Sinclair. 
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Mayor Lewis of Fredericksburg to General Lafayette, 


And Lafayette’s Reply to the Mayor's Address of Welcome. 


[Zditor of Magazine of American History: The perusal of your interesting article om 
Lafayette’s visit to America in 1824, in the December issue of your Magazine, reminds me that I 
have in my possession the original of the autographic welcome to Lafayette by Mayor Lewis, of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, and also the original of the response of Lafayette to the Mayor’s words 
of welcome. These it will give me pleasure to place at your disposal for the pages of the Maga- 
zine. WILLIAM ALEXANDER SMITH. | 


General La Fayette 


In the name of upwards of 4000 of my fellow citizens of the towns of Freder- 
icksburg and Falmouth I bid you a cordial welcome to this section of Virginia. 
Not very remote from one of the most important scenes of your heroic achiev- 
ments in the cause of our beloved country, the inhabitants of this district feel a 
long and fondly cherished veneration for your illustrious name, and tender you the 
expression of their affectionate regards and high consideration with unfeigned sin- 
cerity and delight. 

The presence of the friend and companion of Washington excites the tenderest 
emotions and associations among a people whose town enjoys the distinguished 
honor of having been the residence of the Father of his country during the days of 
his childhood and youth, a people among whom also the gallant Mercer lived, and 
the veteran Weedon died. 

Our limited population and facilities will not admit of the pageantry of a splen- 
did reception to our generous benefactor. We cannot vie with our sister cities in 
the erection of triumphal arches, the display of military parades and other magnifi- 
cent exhibitions—but in feelings of unmingled gratitude and love towards your 
venerable person we cannot yield to any, and are happy in the assurance that this 
is the offering which will prove most grateful to one who having done so much to 
break the fetters of tyranny from the human mind has evinced how highly he can 
estimate its free and unbiassed sentiments. In the various manifestations of pub- 
lic homage and exultation which have everywhere greeted your arrival on our 
shores. We have however truly sympathized—we have rejoiced to see that the 
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national feeling has so cordially responded to the voice of duty and obligation, 
and that in the unweried and reiterated efforts made to honor your illustrious 
presence, it has been strikingly evinced that the nation considers itself as owing you 
a debt which can never be repaid. 

Numbering ourselves among those who most deeply feel the weight of obliga- 
tion imposed on us by your chivalric and magnanimous devotion to the honor and 
interests of America we again beg you to accept the tender of our most respectful 
salutations and cordial welcome to our land. 


Lafayette’s Reply to the Mayor. 


I cordially rejoice, Sir, in the happy opportunity to revist this district where 
the United citizens of Fredericksburg and Falmouth, in addition to the obligations 
they had formerly confered upon me, are pleased to welcome my arrival with 
new and highly valued testimonies of their friendship. 

At this place, Sir, which recalls to our recollection several among the most hon- 
orable names of the Revolutionary war, I did many years ago salute the first resi- 
dence of our paternal chief, and received the blessing of his venerable mother, 
and of his dear sister. Here now like at Mont Vernon, we are left to mourn for 
departed friends and parents. An imense Washington monument has already been 
located on the whole basis of American independence, as indeed to our own revo- 
lution we may proudly beget the emancipation of those new and vast southern re- 
publics, in behalf of which, at every step of my progress through the United States 
I have found the unanimous spirit of the people most warmly interested. 

With a profound sense of your flattering and affectionate reception in this city, 
with a lively satisfaction for the great improvments I have the pleasure to witness, 
I beg you, Sir, and ask of you gentlemen, to accept my devoted wishes and 
respectful acknowledgments. 
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Interesting Letters of General Knox and Henry Clay. 


From the Collection of Hon. T. Romeyn Beek, M.D., of Albany, now in possession of Mrs Pierre 
Van Cortlandt. 


General Knox to Mr. Walker. 
West Point 
15 Feb” 1783 
Dear Sir, 

In the proportions of pay mentioned in yesterday’s orders, the Sergeant of 
Artillery are rated at the same, as a Sergeant of Infantry whereas a Sergeant of 
Artillery’s monthly pay is ten dollars. The same with respect to the Sergeants of 
‘sappers and miners. 

There is no mention of any proportion of the artillery artificers, some of the 
most meritorious men in the service, enlisted for the War and unpaid as much as 
any other partof the Army. Although their pay is twenty dollars per month for the 
privates and twenty five for the Sergeants, yet probably they might be contented 
with the same proportion, at present as the artillery. 

I pray you to mention these matters to His Excellency and let me know the 
result 

I am dear Sir 
your hum. serv‘ 
M". Walker H Knox 


Henry Clay to Henry J. Randall. 


Washington, 11 o’clock, 28 Dec. 11. 
Dr Sir: 

We have this moment heard of the melancholy catastrophe which occurred at 
Richmond, and the whole city participates in the distress which it must have 
occasioned with you. How many hearts are wrung with distress by the horrible 
events which are evolved in one short hour! My poor friend Col. Clay, by whose 
side I write you this letter, is among the number who are penetrated with grief by 
this sad misfortune. He has just learnt that his unhappy child, the pride of his 
life, has perished in the flames. The accounts which have as yet reached us, left 
you when all was consternation, and of course are less satisfactory those could be 
desired. The object of this letter therefore is to interest you so far as to collect 
& transmit to me the particulars connected with her destruction. ‘The afflicted 
bosom sometimes derives partial relief from dwelling on the sorrowful detail 
of circumstances attending the death of the object whose loss it deplores. 

Yr friend 
H. Clay. 
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LADIES’ HIGH HATS in 1831—It is 
amusing to note how history repeats it- 
self. The following in the Mew York 
Mirror of February 12, 1831, will be 
read with asmile : ‘The women! They 
come to the theater with hats on their 
heads big enough to overshadow a little 
German principality. Nobody that has 
the misfortune to sit behind one of these 
need ever expect to see the stage, or, 
indeed, anything else but feathers, and 
bows, and unpronounceable fripperies. 
If they would only keep this prodigious 
concatenation of incongruous matter still, 
it would be something ; one might occa- 
sionally get a peep by moving from side 
to side, or dodging under the disk of the 
prodigious luminary. But this seems 


quite impossible—the majestic object is 


perpetually in motion—shaking, and 
nidging, and nodding this way and that, 
so that all attempts to avoid it are as 
futile as those of some unfortunate mar- 
iner trying to get round Cape Hatteras 
in a gale. I have had such trials of skill 
with these hats as would amaze you, but 
all in vain. They form a perpetual 
screen between me and the stage, of 
which I have not had a full view since 
the invention of these unbecoming, un- 
ladylike appendages. 
“ LAURENCE LONESOME” 

““BosTON FOLKS ARE FULL OF NO- 
TIons—These proverbial sayings have 
more truth in them than is commonly 
imagined. They contain short rules for 
clearing up doubts and perplexities which 
would otherwise require a lengthy pro- 


cess of investigation. 
Vor. XIX.—No. 1.-—6 


When the Indian chiefs lately paid us 
a visit, all ranks of people were seized 
with a notion of gazing at them, though 
the sight of an Indian can be no novelty 
in this country. Observing an uncom- 
mon gathering in the street, people run- 
ning out of houses and shops, without 
hats, I eagerly inquired the cause (sup- 
posing there was a fire or some terrible 
calamity), when, behold, two Indians 
were taking a walk. In this manner 
they were harassed daily, till I believe 
the poor fellows were heartily glad to 
take their departure. 
What was the reason? 
folks are full of notions. 
A new bonnet arrives from London— 
the ladies flock to pay homage to it with 
all the zeal of enthusiasm. Is it because 
nobody here has ingenuity enough to con- 
struct a handsome bonnet? No; but 
because Boston ladies are full of notions. 
Notwithstanding the laws of the town 
forbid expensive mourning dresses, and 
common sense, as well as common pru- 
dence, remonstrates against the waste of 
so much property as is thrown away in 
funeral and mourning equipages, yet 
people have a notion of appearing on 
such occasions in all the pomp of parade, 
and of decorating themselves with all the 
elegance of dressing for a ball. Why is 
this? Boston folks are full of notions, 
But of all the notions, none is so con- 
temptible as that of imitation. Our first- 
rate beaux and belles ape foreigners, 
while they in turn are aped by the grades 
below. When returned from church, the 
first question is, how was Miss Such A 
One dressed ? The color of her gown, 


Why, Boston 
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even to a shade, is observed, and every 
stripe and figure of her ribbon with 
mathematical nicety. If every article of 
dress does not precisely correspond with 
this paragon of taste, the shops must be 
ransacked for a match. How can we 
account for this? Why, Boston folks 
are full of notions.” — Massachusetts 
Mercury, May, 1793. 
PETERSFIELD 


BUCKEYES. ORIGIN OF THE NAME— 
Mr. A. A. Graham, Secretary of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society, 
has recently published in the Ofzo State 
Journal an answer to the question re- 
peatedly asked, “Why are the Ohio 
people called Buckeyes?” Mr. Graham 
quotes from a brilliant after-dinner 
speech by the celebrated Dr. Daniel 
Drake, the botanist of the Ohio Valley, 


at a public dinner given on the forty- 
fourth anniversary of the city of Cincin- 


nati. Dr. Drake said the buckeye tree 
was one of a family of plants but a few 
species of which exist on the earth. The 
wood is soft, and “when the first ‘log 
cabin ’ was to be hastily put up, its soft- 
ness and lightness made it precious ; for 
in those times laborers were few and axes 
once broken in hard timber could not be 
repaired. It was, moreover, of all the 
trees of the forest, that which best ar- 
rested the rifle bullets of the Indian. 
When the infant Buckeyes came forth 
to render these solitary cabins vocal and 
make them instinct with life, cradles were 
necessary, and they could not be so 
easily dug out of any other tree. Thou- 
sands of men and women, who are now 
active and respectable performers on 
the great theatre of Western society, 
were once rocked in buckeye troughs. 
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It is not merely a native of the West, 
but peculiar to it ; has received from the 
botanists the specific name of Ofioensis, 
from its abundance in our beautiful val- 
ley ; and is the only tree of our whole 
forest that does not grow elsewhere. 
What other tree could be so fit an em- 
blem of our native population ? 

In all our woods there is not a treé so 
hard to kill as the buckeye. The deep- 
est girdling does not deaden it, and 
even after it is cut down and worked 
up into the side of a cabin, it will send 
out young branches—denoting to all the 
world that Buckeyes are not easily con- 
quered, and could with difficulty be de- 
stroyed. 

Finally, the buckeye tree derives its 
name from the resemblance of its nut to 
the eye of the buck, the finest organ of 
our noblest wild animal ; while the name 
itself is compounded of a Welsh and a 
Saxon word, belonging therefore to the 
oldest portions of our vernacular tongue, 
and connecting us with the primitive 
stocks, of which our fathers were but 
scions planted in the new world.” 


LIFE-LONG FRIENDSHIPS—A _ remark- 
able, life-long, elevated, and most inter- 
esting friendship existed between John 
Jay, Egbert Benson, and Peter Van 
Schaack. The three men received their 
collegiate education at King’s College, 
New York City, at the same time and 
prior to the Revolution, and where the 
friendship was formed that lasted through 
life. Each chose the profession of the 
law and achieved eminence. Mr. Jay 
was the first chief-justice of the state 
of New York, and later of the United 
States; he was also governor of the 
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state, and was twice sent as United 
States minister to Europe. 

Mr. Benson was the first attorney- 
general of New York; was afterward 
made a judge of the Supreme Court of 
the state, and subsequently held other 
offices. 

Mr. Van Schaack at the age of twenty- 
five was appointed reviser of the colonial 
laws, covering a period of eighty years’ 
legislation for the colony. The com- 
pletion of this great work is thought to 
have impaired his sight, as he afterward 
became blind, which, however, did not 
prevent his instructing young gentlemen 
in the law. The sons of Chancellor 
James Kent, Chief-Justice Spencer, 
Rufus King, and many others, were his 
pupils. 

The intercourse of the three gentlemen 
was infrequent in their declining years, 
except by correspondence, and Mr. Jay 
and Mr. Van Schaack were much in re- 
tirement; but Mr. Benson frequently 
traveled through the state in his one- 
horse wagon. On one occasion he took 
Mr. Van Schaack with him and drove 
one hundred and fifty miles to Bedford, 
to visit their mutual friend, Chief- 
Justice Jay. This was the last time 
these three illustrious men met. 

All three died within a short time of 
each other, and each was upward of 
eighty years of age at the time of his 
death. 

H.C. Vv. & 


MANLIus, NEW YorK, December 1, 1887. 


FRANKLIN’S GLASSY-CHORD—JLondon, 
Fan. 12,1762. In the Bristol Journal 
we find advertised “The celebrated 
Glassy-Chord, invented by Mr. Frank- 
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lin, of Philadelphia; who has greatly 
improved the Musical Glasses, and 
formed them into a compleat Instru- 
ment to accompany the Voice; capa- 
ble of a thorough Bass, and never out 
of Tune. 

Miss Davies, from London,- was to 
perform in the Month of January, several 
favourite Airs, English, Scotch and Ital- 
ian, on the Glassychord (being the oniy 
one of the Kind that has yet been pro- 
duced) accompanied occasionally with 
the Voice and German Flute. Vivat 
Rex & Regina.” 

W. K. 


PORTRAITS OF THE SIGNERS AND 
FRAMERS OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES— The Constitutional 
Centennial Commissioners wish to obtain 
authentic portraits of the following per- 
sons to be engraved for their forthcom- 
ing memorial volume: David Brearly, 
of New Jersey; Jacob Broom, of Dela- 
ware ; William Churchhill Houston, of 
New Jersey ; William Pierce, of Georgia ; 
William Houstoun, of Georgia; Robert 
Yates, of New Jersey ; John Pickering, 
of New Hampshire ; Richard Caswell, 
of North Carolina; Willie Jones, of 
North Carolina; John Lansing, of New 
York ; John Francis Mercer, of Mary- 
land, and William Bevunt, of North 
Carolina. Of the last four they have 
engravings, but would prefer photo- 
graphs from the originals. The commis- 
sioners will be greatly obliged to any one 
who will inform them where original 
portraits can be found. Address, 

Hampton L. Carson, 
Secretary. 
1300 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
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QUERIES 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY FIRE COM- 
PANY—Hageman in his History of 
Princeton, 1879, Vol. II., page 17, states 
that there is no record of a fire company 
established there prior to February 11, 
1788. “There had been in College, 
among the Students, an engine and ap- 
paratus and an organization to help ex- 
tinguish fires before that day.” 

MacLean’s History of the College has 
no reference to this fire company. Will 


some of your antiquarian readers give us 
college boys some information about our 
ancient “ fire laddies ?” 

SOPHOMORE 


LIKENESS OF CHRIST— What valid rea- 
son is there for the belief that any true 
likeness of Christ exists ? 

ROMAYNE 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


REPLIES 


DANIEL WEBSTER [xviii. 443, 540] 
—Editor of Magazine of American His- 
tory: I notice in the current number of 
your publication Mr. King’s quotation 
of Webster’s speech to his serenaders, 
on the evening of the day of General 
Scott’s nomination for the Presidency in 
1852—the day of Mr. Webster’s most bit- 
ter disappointment. That quotation 
is quite imperfect, and the actual speech 
is so Websterian in its lofty dignity, in 
its poetic beauty, and in its sublime self- 
respect, that we should not “ willingly 
let it die.” 

Mr. Webster expected the vote, in 
convention, of the Southern delegates. 
They deserted him, and, returned from 
their sacrifice, at Baltimore, of the great 
senator and secretary, they proceeded to 
his home to pay their hollow compliment. 

I cut the speech from a New York 
paper (I think the Z%mes), as it was pub- 
lished “by authority.” It bears the 
marks of carefui review by its author. 

Mr. Webster said : “I thank you, fel- 
low citizens, for this friendly and re- 


spectful call. I am very glad to see you. 
Some of you have been engaged in an 
arduous public duty in Baltimore, the 
object of your meeting being the selec- 
tion of a fit person to be supported for 
the office of President of the United 
States. Others of you take an interest 
in the result of the deliberations of that 
assembly of Whigs. Itso happened that 
my name, among others, was presented 
on the occasion; another candidate, how- 
ever, was preferred. I have only to say, 
gentlemen, that the convention did, I 
doubt not, what it thought best, and ex- 
ercised its discretion in the important 
matter committed to it. The result has 
caused me no personal feeling whatever, 
or any change of conduct or purpose. 
What I have been I am, in principle and 
in character, and what I am I hope to 
continue to be. Circumstances or op- 
ponents may triumph. over my fortunes, 
but they will not triumph over my tem- 
per or my self-respect. 

Gentlemen, this is a serene and beau- 
tiful night. Ten thousand thousand of 
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the lights of heaven illuminate the firma- 
ment. They rule the night. A few 
hours hence their light will be extin- 
guished. 


‘* Ye stars that glitter in the skies, 
And gayly dance before my eyes, 
What are ye when the sun shall rise?” 


Gentlemen, there is not one among 
you who will sleep better to-night than I 
shall. If I wake I shall learn the hour 
from the constellations, and I shall rise, 
in the morning, God willing, with the 
lark; and though the lark is a better 
songster than I am, yet he will not leave 
the dew and the daisies and spring up 
to greet the purpling east with a more 
blithe and jocund spirit than I shall 
possess. 

Gentlemen, I again repeat my thanks 
for this mark of your respect, and com- 
mend you to the enjoyment of a quiet 
and satisfactory repose. 

“May God bless you all.” 

James O. PuTNAM 

BUFFALO, NEW York. 


LaNGuAGE [xviii. 539]—According 
to history, George I. of England could 
not speak the language of the people 
over whom he ruled, who, as Elector of 
Hanover, was called by parliamentary 
law of the English succession late in life 
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to the British throne. The same was 
also nearly true of his son and successor, 
George II., whose ignorance of the Eng- 
lish language was such as to subject him 
to the ridicule and contempt of his sub- 
jects. E. W. B. CANNING 


LanouaGE [xviii. 539]—Zdaitor of 
Magazine of American History : In ref- 
erence to “ Language” under Queries 
in December, 1887, permit me to say 
that William the Conqueror, of England, 
answers the question. In this connec- 
tion, Webster tells us in his Unabridged 
Dictionary that “ It was not, indeed, the 
intention of William to suppress the lan- 
guage of his new subjects. He is said 
to have made an attempt, though an un- 
successful one, to acquire it himself. 

E. W. WRIGHT 

KENDALLVILLE, INDIANA. 


LANGUAGE [xviii. 539]—It was the 
excellent English Constitution that ruled 
the English nation when it had a king 
who knew nothing of the language of his 
subjects. George I. never liked Eng- 
land, and England never liked George 
I. He kept his wife in prison thirty- 
three years, and was very unkind to his 
son, who was very imperfectly educated 
in the English tongue. S. S. S. W. 


NEw ORLEANS. 
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THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
held its stated December meeting at the 
Library, in Second Avenue, on the even- 
ing of Tuesday, Dec. 6, President John 
A. King in the chair. 

The paper of the evening was read by 
Mr. Edward Eggleston, on ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Bacon, the Rebel,” a chapter of early 
American history, presented in a fresh 
light, and in a style of exceptional inter- 
est. Mr. Eggleston found the greater 
part of his data in the archives of the 
British Museum, where he, with much 
tact and discretion, evolved a graphic 
picture of those stirring scenes. The 


aspect of affairs in Virginia during the 
period of Bacon’s career was presented 
in terse, clear paragraphs. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY held its regular meeting on the even- 
ing of the 29th of November, in the Cabi- 
net, President Gammell in the chair. 
“The African Slave Trade” was the 
subject of an able and exhaustive paper 
read by Mr. William B. Weeden. He 
spoke of the traffic in negroes as being 
in 1695 considered the most lucrative of 
British commerce. Luckily for New 
England, however, the climate was too 
hard for the introduction of the negro 
as a paying investment. But New 
England entered upon this path of 
twisted social development with no more 
and no less consciousness than prevailed 
elsewhere at that time. The Winthrops 
and other Puritan colonists accepted 
Indians as slaves. Mr. Weeden said 
that ‘‘ Rhode Island was evidently the 
main port of the slave trade in New Eng- 
land, and Newport went into the slave 


traffic in 1676. A free supply of rum 
carried the Newport men into it. New- 
port and Boston vessels went out laden 
with rum, molasses, bread, and other 
articles of food. They had tried dry 
goods in exchange for slaves in Africa, 
and were not successful; rum, flour and 
bread were the only successful mediums 
of purchase. 


ONEIDA HISTORICAL SOCIETY—A reg- 
ular meeting of the society was held Oc- 
tober 31, in Library Hall, Utica, New 
York, Hon. Ellis H. Roberts in the 
chair. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read by Dr. M. M. Bagg, the record- 
ing secretary, and approved by the soci- 
ety, after which General C. W. Darling, 
the corresponding secretary, announced 
a large and valuable collection of dona- 
tions, consisting of bound books, pam- 
phlets, curios, etc. President Roberts 
then called attention to the fact that one 
hundred years ago next March, Jede- 
diah Sanger arrived at and founded the 
place now called New Hartford, in 
Oneida county. He suggested that it 
would be proper for this society to ar- 
range for the celebration of a centennial 
anniversary. Hon. J. F. Seymour moved 
the appointment of a committee of ten 
persons to make arrangements for such 
celebration. The motion prevailed by a 
unanimous vote, and the following com- 
mittee was appointed, with power to in- 
crease its number: Hon. John F. Sey- 
mour, Chairman; Alexander Seward, 
Joseph R. Swan, George L. Curran, 
William S. Doolittle, Hon. R. U. Sher- 
man, Hon. Morgan Butler, Lynoth B. 
Root, Rev. I. N. Terry, Wm. M. Storrs. 
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The time-honored custom of giving receptions on the first day of the new year, exclu- 
sively to gentlemen, which first coming into use in New York City has spread over the 
entire continent, but has been suspended for a brief period in this great cradle of its 
American beginnings, is about to be revived. Such is the confidentially whispered news, 
from the most undoubted authority, and it is thought the custom in its revival will find 
greater favor in the metropolis than ever before within the memory of the oldest inhabit- 
ant. In this connection it is curious to note the efforts made more than half a century 
ago to dispense with this new year’s holiday. The following extract is from the Mew York 
Mirror of 1831: 

“The innovation contemplated touching the custom of visiting on this holiday, has 
sounded an alarm through the ranks of the merry and hospitable inhabitants of Manahatta. 
Several well-written communications upon the subject have been received. One cor- 
respondent attributes it to a wish, on the part of those who have recently ‘emerged from 
obscurity, to dispense with the impertinent visits of their former companions.’ This, how- 
ever, is a mistake. In our community, there is no occasion to draw lines of distinction 
between families ‘just emerged from obscurity,’ and those whom wealth, or office, or 
the talent of some ancestor has elevated to influence or importance . . . . We dwell 
in arepublic. We acknowledge no ‘nobility’ but such as have earned the title them- 
selves, by industry, integrity, perseverance, education or talents. We have nothing to do 
with the stars, titles, and distinctions of Europe. Returning to ‘New Year’s day’ from 
our digression, we have no fears respecting the continuance of all its light and pleasant 
ceremonies ; and perhaps there is no surer method of establishing them more firmly, 
than that pursued by the caprice of a few who have certainly the right to close their doors 
against their friends, whenever they find their society irksome, and their visits intrusive.” 


“ How have you been impressed with New York, geographically and architecturally ?” 
was asked of the Duke of Marlborough by a representative of the Mew York World, 
shortly before his departure for England. He replied : 

“TI thought as I strolled up Broadway the other day that this city seemed to me like 
some huge antediluvian monster, some gigantic ichthyosaurus. Its head and huge jaws 
lay away there towards the bay, where the shipping of every part of the world is anchored. 
One of the fore feet rested on Jersey City and the other on Brooklyn. Its heart, the cen- 
tre of its circulatory system, was there in Wall Street and its neighborhood, while I fan- 
cied I was walking along its huge backbone. Its level, sparkling tail extended away by 
Riverside Park and its Riverside Drive, the future site of the most magnificent city of 
wealth and refinement the world has ever seen. Here will be the future financial capi- 
tal and money market of this country. Its phantom sister, San Francisco, lies on the 
western coast, and these two great cities, like the two great silent ones in ‘ King Solomon's 
Mines,’ watch calmly and silently over the destiny of this country. When Europe shall 
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have had her day, and the classical South Sea Islander stands on the crumbled London 
Bridge and reviews the history of the English race, if such a day shall ever come, America 
and her twin cities will still flourish. Many problems lie before her which her children will 
solve as we know not. We cannot integrate the entire curve of a nation’s future history. 
It will, however, be a pleasure and a source of instruction to other travelers besides me 
to think over these problems and construct in imagination a system of the future which, 
although we shall not live to see the accomplishment of any one of these problems, we 
shall in imagination have lived as far as it is permitted to know the thoughts and feelings 
of a future age.” 


In the death of the elegant scholar, James Carson Brevoort, the MAGAZINE OF AMERI- 
CAN History has lost one of its staunch friends, a constant reader and a frequent con- 
tributor. Brooklyn had no more public-spirited citizen, and literary and scientific socie- 
ties no more efficient member. He was ason of Henry Brevoort, who was an intimate 
friend of Washington Irving, and also of Sir Walter Scott. James Carson Brevoort went 
to Spain with Washington Irving as his private secretary and attache to the legation, and 
became thoroughly familiar with the Spanish language and literature. After his return to 
this country he married, in 1845, the only daughter of Judge Leffert Lefferts, whose home- 
stead comprised a large tract of land in the Bedford section of Brooklyn. Mr. Brevoort 
thereafter resided in the old Lefferts mansion, which, with its spacious grounds, is a 
landmark in Bedford Avenue. His library occupied a large portion of the house, and has 
long been one of the most interesting private libraries in the country. In 1852 he was 
elected a trustee of the Astor Library, and served for twenty-six years, subsequently acting 
for two years as superintendent of the library. He assisted in 1863 in the formation of 
the Long Island Historical Society, of which he was the first president, holding the office 
for ten years. He was a regent of the University of New York, and received the degree 
of LL.D. from Williams College. Among the many literary and scientific societies of 
which he was a member were the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the New York Historical Society, the American Geographical Society, the Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania Entomological, Numismatical, and Historical Societies, and the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences. He was a fluent and agreeable writer on a great variety of 
subjects, and a special student of wide learning. 


Shortly after the appearance of Knickerbocker's History of New York, in the early 
part of this century, Sir Walter Scott wrote to Mr. Henry Brevoort, the father of 
James Carson Brevoort, saying, ‘‘I beg you to accept my best thanks for the uncommon 
degree of entertainment which I have received from the most excellently written history of 
New York. I am sensible that, as a stranger to American parties and politics, I must 
lose much of the concealed satire of the work ; but I must own that, looking at the simple 
and obvious meaning only, I have never seen anything so closely resembling the style 
of Dean Swift as the annals of Diedrich Knickerbocker. I have been employed these few 
evenings in reading them aloud to Mrs. Scott and two ladies who are our guests, and our 
sides have been absolutely sore with laughing. I think, too, there are passages which in- 
dicate that the author possesses power of a different kind, and has some touches which re- 
mind me of Sterne. I beg you will have the kindness to let me know when Mr. Irving 
takes pen in hand again, for assuredly I shall expect a very great treat, which I may 
chance never to hear of but for your kindness.” 
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The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, in his recent lecture on Mr. Gladstone, at Chickering Hall, 
in alluding to the learning and versatility of his distinguished subject, described him as 
speaking in modern Greek in the Iona Islands, discussing in Italian the critical beauties of 
Dante at a dinner of Italian literati, talking with the burly German chancellor in his 
native guttural, and conferring with Parisians in faultless French; while, back in Eng- 
land, he entranced financial experts in Parliament, turning the figures of the budget into 
poetry and adding a charm to the dryest statistics. On one occasion Mr. Gladstone, after 
speaking at Dr. Parker’s church on Christian preaching, so that all felt they had been 
listening to the master professor of homiletics, the Beethoven of pulpit music, went to the 
House of Commons, where he met a delegation from Plumstead Common, ‘ and,” said 
the orator, ‘‘I answer for his talking of Plumstead Common with as much intensity as 
if it was the center of the universe, for the proper understanding of which the sun, moon 
and stars must stand back !” 

Dr. Parker drew some very graphic comparisons between D.sraeli and Glad- 
stone. The former was indolent in his movements, and walked slowly and apparently 
with much effort. The reverse was true of Mr. Gladstone. Once when he dashed past 
Disraeli into the House of Commons, the latter looked after him and said: ‘‘ Ardent 
creature!” Two hundred words could not have described him better. Dr. Parker re- 
marked, in his inimitable style, that ‘‘ Disraeli also said of Gladstone that ‘he had not 
one redeeming vice,’ Both statements were true, but Gladstone could hard!» return the 
compliment.” 


Few ladies in the city of New York have ever been more thoroughly identified with 


private charities, of every variety, than the late Mrs. John Jacob Astor. She was a minis- 
tering angel to the wants of the poorest children of the city through many channels, not 
merely with her money and her far-reaching plans for their benefit, but with the touch of 
living sympathy. She founded an Industrial School under the Children’s Aid Society, 
and has supported and worked in it for twenty years. She knew the circumstances of 
every needy family connected with the school, and was accustomed to provide for them, 
not by the giving of alms, but by wise arrangements for educating and training them to 
labor. The Easter and Christmas festivals always saw her among a throng of these 
ragged little ones, and such days were made brighter to those who had few pleasures, not 
merely by her wise gifts, but by her kind and sympathetic presence. The children of the 
poorest foreign laborers of New York felt that they had in her a true friend. At times she 
made special visits to the bedsides of the sick and the dying, to speak words of sympathy 
and religion. Through her instrumentality a whole generation of hundreds of needy and 
distressed boys and girls have been saved from poverty and crime and started on courses 
* of honest self-support. 

She was specially interested in the newsboys, frequently visited their lodging-houses, 
and gave them many a bountiful thanksgiving dinner. The homeless condition of the 
street boys touched her sympathies ; almost her last act for the public was to provide, as 
she had done during the past ten years, for sending one hundred of these lads to distant 
homes. She was one of the chief patrons of the Children’s Aid Society ; and she took a 
deep interest in plans for civilizing and educating the Indians. With social distinction, 
the possessor of every grace of culture and refinement, and an enormous fortune at her 
disposal, yet her quiet, unobtrusive piety and intelligent philanthropy will be her ever- 
lasting monument in the hearts of grateful multitudes, 
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GUATEMALA. THE LAND OF THE 
QUETZAL. Asketch by WILLIAM T. Bric- 
HAM, I2mo. pp. 453, New York, 1887; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Central America, is probably destined at some 
future time to, bear approximately the same rela- 
tion to the rest of the Continent that Italy now 
bears to Europe. Her climate, her mountain 
ranges, her lakes, rivers and forests all combine 
to give her a natural setting worthy of the most 
brilliant of terrestrial gems. Two of the fore- 
most nations of the earth are now engaged in a 
struggle to see which shall first cut through the 
barrier between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
One or both of these inter-oceanic canals will 
within a few years be opened to the commerce 
of the world, and a highway of nations will be 
marked out through this almost unknown land, 
whose ancient monuments are now attracting the 
attention of European Archezologists. Central 
America was the birthplace of a civilization 
which apparently long antedates that of Greece 
and Rome. Commerce and exploration have 
alike neglected her. The best coast-charts map 
the shores but imperfectly, and there are still 
thousands of square miles of wholly unexplored 
territory between the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
and the Lake of Nicaragua. 

“No country,” says Mr. Brigham, ‘‘on the 
northern half of the American Continent has a 
finer climate or more beautiful and varied 
scenery, or is a more attractive field for the gen- 
uine traveler. Valleys rivaling the paradises 
of the islands of the Pacific ; uplands not un- 
like the plateaux of the Indian Neilgerries ; 
forests as dense and luxuriant as those of Brazil ; 
lakes as picturesque as those of Switzerland ; 
green slopes that might have been taken from 
the Emerald Isle; glens like the Trosachs ; 
desert wastes that recall the Sahara ; volcanoes 
like Etna ; and a population as various as in 
that land whence comes the Indian name—all 
these features make but the incomplete outline 
of the Guatemaltecan picture. . No dan- 
gerous beast or savage man attemps the trav- 
eler’s life. No lurking danger or insidious pes- 
tilence is in his path.” The author has been 
moved to undertake this work by the conviction 
that the region is destined to play an important 
oe in the future civilization of the continent. 

ailways are already projected in various direc- 
tions through this tropical Eden, and when they 
come the natural charm must largely vanish, 
though they may bring prosperity and a higher 
civilization in their train. ‘ 

Camera in hand, Mr. Brigham has for three 
years gone back and forth through the highways 
and byways of the republic which now bears the 
name of a kingdom that once included the whole 
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Isthmus from Tehuantepec to Darien. The 
territory of Guatemala is variously estimated in 
round numbers at from 40,000 to 50,000 square 
miles ; and the population at the highest esti- 
mate does not exceed 1,500,000. Probably the 
mean height of Guatemala above the sea level, is 
not less than 5,000 feet,and the territory embraces 
a multitude of mountain ranges of the most 
picturesque character. 

For Mr. Brigham’s pages of illustrations and 
context we have nothing but praise. During 
his journeyings he was alive to everything of 
archeological and ethnological interest, and his 
photographs of the wonderful monolithic monu- 
ments that abound among the ruined cities ate 
highly interesting and valuable. 

This ‘‘ sketch ” as the author modestly calls it 
is the first that has been produced since modern 
photographic methods rendered landscape and 
architectural portraiture possible on a compre- 
hensive scale. The book is the most valuable 


and suggestive in its way of any that has ap- 
peared for nearly a generation, and we cordially 
commend it to all collectors of Americana. 


BEN HARDIN. His times and _ contem- 
poraries, with selections from his speeches. 
By Lucius P. LITTLE. 8vo, pp. 640, Cin- 
cinnati, 1887. Robert Clarke & Co. 


One of the most interesting characters in the 
history of Kentucky during the first half of this 
century was the civil and criminal lawyer, Ben 
Hardin, who was in active law practice forty-six 
years. He took a prominent part in the exciting 
events of his time, was an eloquent and forcible 
public speaker, with ready wit for all occasions, 
and special genius for influencing a jury. Judge 
Little has been the first writer to make practical 
use of the rich materials his life affords, and 
with scholarly ability has produced a handsome 
book of rare excellence. It embraces much 
historical information of the first moment, and is 
entertaining as well as instructive from cover to 
cover. The seventeenth chapter, entitled ‘‘ The 
Bardstown Pleiades,” contains sketches of Felix 
Grundy, Judge John Rowan, John Hayes, Benja- 
min Chapeze, Governor William P. Duval, and 
Governor Charles A. Wickliffe, who with Ben 
Hardin, says the author, ‘‘ formed an intellectual 
galaxy of rare splendor—for they were all stars 
—each unconsciously shedding light on the 
other.” 

To the early career of Mr. Hardin many 
interesting pages are devoted. He was married 
in 1807 to the daughter of Colonel Ambrose 
Barbour, a lovely young lady who had a crowd 
of -suitors, among whom Mr. Hardin was distin- 
guished for his ready wit. He is described at 
that date as of ‘‘ fair complexion, bright blue 
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eyes, and hair of reddish tint, dressed hand- 
somely, with lace ruffles on his shirt-bosom and 
at his wrist falling over small, white ‘iands.” 
His wife, we are told, in after years said that 
‘“one day as he sat busily writing, the ruffle 
at his wrist dabbled in the ink and on his paper, 
so much to his annoyance that he impatiently 
tore it off. He would never in future wear 
ruffles, and gradually fell into indifference in 
regard to his dress.” As a lawyer Mr. Hardin’s 
style was apparently a combination of the refine- 
ment of the East with the more forcible and 
vigorous manner of the Western school of 
oratory. He used not only wit and drollery, 
but invective and sarcasm in a very effective 
manner. The book teems with anecdotes and 
incidents illustrating these qualities, and also 
uotes copiously from his speeches in further 
illustration. 

‘*The Circuit Bench for half a century,” is 
one of the notable chapters in the volume. It 
is followed by a terse description of the profes- 
sional characteristics of Mr. Hardin, which will 
interest every lawyer. In the range of his prac- 
tice Mr. Hardin was employed on one side or 
another of every important case in that part of the 
country. The author says, ‘‘ from boyhood he 
was noted for a remarkably retentive memory. 
The impression a fact or idea made upon him 
forever fixed it in his mind. He forgot nothing. 
The connection of remote facts with his case 
If there ever was 
His powers of 


never escaped his attention. 
a natural lawyer, he was one. 
perception and observation were remarkably 
quick and penetrating. From the briefest and 
most confused statement of a client he not only 
caught the salient points of a case, but intui- 


tively supplied its details. The falsehood or 
equivocation of a witness rarely’ deceived him. 
He was laborious and untiring in professional 
labor—delighting in all its details. His mind 
was ever on the alert.” One pleasant chapter is 
devoted to Mr. Hardin’s: characteristics as a 
humorist—although illustrations of this trait 
abound throughout the work. The appendix is 
an addition of great value, and the book has a 
carefully-prepared index. 


PATRICK HENRY. By Mosgs Coit TYLER. 
16mo, pp. 398. Boston, 1887: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The valuable series of hand-books entitled, 
‘*American Statesmen ” has now attained high 
rank in biographical literature, and receives a 
worthy addition in the present volume. Profes- 
sor Tyler's exhaustive researches among the 
archives of colonial and revolutionary literature 
have made him familiar with a vast amount of 
material unknown to the general public, and 
often unsuspected even by those who make a 
business of seeking whatever is rare in those 
well-worked fields. Among the sources of infor- 
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mation from which he has drawn, Professor 
Tyler‘ acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Hon. William Wirt Henry, of Richmond, a 
grandson of Patrick Henry, who has for a 
generation been collecting manuscripts and 
other papers from the different branches of the 
great orator’s family. Many readers will peruse 
with interest the chapter devoted to an estimate 
of Patrick Henry’s literary acquirements. It 
has often been asserted that he was a born 
orator, and that his grammar, such as it was, 
came to him by inspiration. Thomas Jefferson 
said of him in 1824, that ‘‘he read nothing and 
had no books; ” but Professor Tyler believes that 
his indifference to books, as well as his provin- 
cial and archaic pronunciation were assumed for 
the sake of popularity with the masses. His 
manuscripts compare favorably with those of 
the great actors of the revolutionary period, and 
are evidently not the work of an illiterate per- 
son. His training appears to have been for the 
most part received at the hands of his uncle and 
father, who were accomplished classical scholars, 
and drilled him in Virgil and Livy till by ab- 
sorption, if in no other way, he imbibed a literary 
style that stood him in good stead later in life. 
That this volame of a most excellent series is 
unexceptionable in literary style and taste goes 
without saying in view of its authorship, and it 
Foe came in a more readable shape than ever 
efore the life of this remarkable man. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN AMERI- 
CAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
by HERBERT B. ADAMs, Ph.D. [Bureau of 
Education, Circular of Information, No. 2, 
1887]. 8vo, pp. 299, pamphlet. Government 
Printing House, Washington, 1887. 

It is a fact worthy of notice that national at- 
tention is ‘at last directed with much vigor 
toward the history of higher education in the 
United States. It was discovered that the origin, 
development, academic status, and practical use- 
fulness of many of our older and better institu- 
tions of learning were scarcely known beyond 
their own scholastic environment, and an organ- 
ized inquiry was recommended. The first mono- 
graph on this important theme was written by 
Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., associate professor 
in history in the Johns Hopkins University, 
and is entitled ‘‘ The College of William and 
Mary.” It was the introduction, so to speak, to 
the more elaborate monograph under review, in 
which the author applies the historical method 
to the discovery of the most approved methods 
of teaching history, and of organizing historical 
departments in our American schools and col- 
leges. He opens the work with a carefully pre- 
pared digest of the growth of historical studies 
at Harvard College. For nearly two centuries 
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history held a dependent position there. Not 
until the year 1839, was it placed upon its own 
footing and allowed to advance along modern 
lines. The study of history in Yale, what there 
was of it, from the beginning of the college is 
also traced in detail. A distinct chain of Amer- 
ican history was first instituted in 1877. Pro- 
fessor Adams says that ‘‘ Columbia College, in 
New York, may fairly claim the honor of being 
the first collegiate institution, in America, to 
recognize history as worthy of a professorial 
chair. Arrangements appear to have been .made 
in the original faculty of arts for the teaching 
of law and history.” The information which 
Professor Adams has collected in this work is 
important. He describes the present system, 
and library administration of Columbia, illustrat- 
ing its aims, ‘‘ to organize so thoroughly its lit- 
erary resources in any given field, like history or 
political science, that they can be speedily 
massed upon any given point with the precision 
and certainty of a Prussian army corps in the ex- 
ecution of a military maneuver.” At Cornell 
University, President White has laid great stress 
on the idea of educating American youth in his- 
tory and political science. It has been the lead- 
ing idea of his life. ‘‘ He is not only one of 
this country’s pioneers in teaching history and 
politics, but he opened a way to teach these 
subjects for many a student who had courage to 
pursue them in days when there was little de- 
mand for such knowledge.” A chair of Ameri- 
can history was suggested by President White 
as early as 1868, and soon afterward established. 
The year 1881 marks the initiation of a general 
course of four years in history and _ political 
science, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy. Professor Adams has wisely con- 
fined his attention to chapters of actual Ameri- 
can experience. and to things done or attempted 
by particular institutions and individuals, whose 
work and methods he has studied from authentic 
records. He has opened a new line of inquiry, 
and we commend his admirable monograph with 
emphasis as full of suggestions to all who are in- 
terested in educational institutions. 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS, ESSAYS 
AND VERSIONS, by W. D. HoweELts. 
16mo. pp. 368, New York, 1587: Harper & 
Brothers. 


The author's early Italian experiences are re- 
sponsible for this volume, as for many another 


from the same pen. In view of Mr. Howells’ 
literary record it is certainly ungracious to say 
that the diplomatic service of the United States 
is a failure. If he had not served as consul in 
Italy, it may be, doubted whether he would have 
followed the literary bent that inhimlay. How- 
ever this may be he now proves that he has not 
forgotten his early enthusiasm for Italian let- 
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ters. Whether a great many American readers 
really care for the score of Italian poets here 
enumerated, may be questioned. Certainly pop- 
ular ignorance on the subject is dense. For 
most Americans, Dante is the only Italian poet 
—rather a limited showing for a land whose very 
atmosphere is supposed to stimulate the divine 
afflatus. We venture to predict, however, that 
the present volume will go far to stimulate an in- 
terest in this neglected department of foreign 
literature. It is without a rival in the English 
language. There is absolutely no other source 
of information to which the reader can turn for 
what is here presented in a most attractive and 
entertaining guise. 

In general terms the volume may be said to 
cover the hundred years preceding 1870, and to 
trace, through the poetry of that period, the 
slow growth of civil and religious liberty. Mr. 
Howells shows that the poetry of that century 
had much to do with the great intellectual move- 
ment, one of whose crises is found in the French 
Revolution. 

It must not be surmised that all these pages 
are filled with politics and statecraft. Mr. 
Howells’ humor is apparent alike in selections 
and comments, and the English translations 
which we assume are Mr. Howells’ own, are 
often highly amusing and witty. The volume is 
issued in a plair, refined-looking binding with 
gilded top and uncut leaves, altogether just such 
a book as a litterateur might present as a Christ- 
mas offering to his lady-love. 


SKETCH OF AMERICAN FINANCES, 
1789-1835. By JOHN WATTS KEARNY. 
16mo, pp. 160. New York, 1887: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

In a republic like ours, whose affairs seem to 
be largely the sport of circumstance, and whose 
ballot-box is too often tossed back and forth 
between corrupt parties, it is indeed wonderful 
that the financial policy has always been shaped 
by a wise discretion. At present the main ques- 
tion is, ‘‘ What shall we do with our surplus?” 
and for a long time to come the problem of pay- 
ing off the public debt must be a vital question. 
Year after year the great tax-paying public is 
made to realize the grave consequences that may 
result from a lack of wisdom on the part of the 
administration, and any mistake is sure to be felt 
throughout the wide relationship of trade and 
commerce. This is no new thing in our history. 
From the date of the adoption of our constitu- 
tion down to 1835, similar questions held a 
prominent place in all public discussions, and in 
the volume before us the author succinctly 
reviews the financial history of the period. A 
wholesome lesson may be learned from the 
history of the sagacity with which the difficult 
problems of the time were successfully met and 
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overcome, from the chaotic post-revolutionary 
period to the final extinguishment of the debt, 
a quarter of a century before the civil war. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS JOHN 
ADAMS AND THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 16mo, pp. 358. 
New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 

Not unlike ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History ” in 
its general motive, the ‘‘ Lives of The Presi- 
dents ” presents American history in a series of 
pictures that combines many of the best aspects 
of condensed compilation. The lives of Adams 
and Jefferson afford in very many respects a 
favorable contrast, or at least a contrast that 
admirably serves the purpose of the literary nar- 
rator. The administration of Jefferson, suc- 
ceeding as it did that of Adams, marked 
decadence of Federalism and the advent of De- 
mocracy. Adams, the type of New England 
aristocracy, Jefferson a Virginian frontiersman, 
but married to a daughter of the Randolphs, 
one of the proudest of the old Dominion tobacco 
planters. ‘he period of transition from Feder- 
alism to Democracy was the first of the great 
political revolutions through which our country 
has passed ; revolutions whose intensity of par- 
tisan rancor would have rent in sunder any 
government less elastic than that guaranteed by 
the Constitution of the United States. Mr. 
Stoddard has brought to the preparation of these 
narratives an acknowledged literary skill that 
leaves little to be desired. No authorcan touch 
upon contemporary politics—for Jeffersonian 
Democracy is still contemporary—without of- 
fending one side or the other. Mr. Stoddard 
has apparently been actuated by a desire to pre- 
serve that judicial frame of mind that should 
characterize a historical writer. His estimate 
of the two statesmen is liberal, and incidentally 
the pictures of colonial life are highly entertain- 
ing and instructive. 


THE ART OF PROJECTING. By Prof. A. 


E. DOLBEAR. I2mo, pp. 178. Boston, 1888 : 

Lee & Shepard. 

The first edition of this interesting little 
hand-book was published 1877, only ten years 
ago, but such strides have been made in the im- 
provement of lights and in photography that the 
necessity for a new edition is obvious. Electric 
lights have largely widened the possibilities of 
the magic lantern, The new matter in the 
volume has to do largely with the comparatively 
new theory of vortex-rings as allied to the con- 
stitution of matter, and a most interesting series 
of original experiments is fully described with 
the simple and ingenious apparatus necessary 
for their production. The familiar magic lantern 
with its scientific equipment occupies a large 
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part of the book, which will be found useful by 
teachers and students in all the experimental 
departments of physics. Illustrations render 
the context easily comprehensible, and make it 
available for the class-room. 


NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF AMERICA. Edited By Justin Winsor. 
English Explorations and Settlements in North 
America, 1497-1689. Vol. IV. Royal 8vo, 
pp. 578. 1886. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Winsor’s great his- 
torical work opens with an elaborate introduc- 
tion on the ‘‘ Physiography of North America,” 
and its effect on the men of European origin, 
by Professor Nathaniel S. Shaler, of Harvard. 
He argues that the general features of the con- 
tinent are not only of scientific interest, but ‘‘ of 
the utmost importance to the historf~of man’s 
development upon these several lands.” He 
points out with admirable precision the physical 
conditions of the first European settlements in 
North America, and suggests that the English 
colonies were peculiarly fortunate in those upon 
which they fell. He claims, and we have no 
occasion to disagree with him, that “there is no 
area in either of the Americas, or for that matter 
in the world outside of Europe, where it would 
have been possible to plant English colonies, 
that would have been found so suitable for the 
purpose ; climate, soil, contact with the sea, 
and a chance of dominion over the whole con- 
tinent.” An exhaustive study of ‘*‘ The Cartog- 
raphy of the Northeast Coast of North Amer- 
ica, 1535-1600,” by Mr. Winsor, illustrated 
with a great number of early maps and outlines, 
is perhaps the most valuable contribution among 
many of great excellence in the whole work. 
It represents an extraordinary amount of re- 
search, and the discriminating use of vague and 
obscure material, and it will delight antiqua- 
rian students through all future ages. ‘‘Acadia,” 
by Charles E. Smith, and ‘ Frontenac and his 
Times,” by George Stewart, Jr., of Quebec, are 
chapters of special merit, and much more read- 
able than those usually brought into juxtaposi- 
tion through co-operative methods of making 
history. Mr. Stewart’s subject is one of re- 
markable interest, with a human side which has 
not been obscured altogether in the fog of scien- 
tific inquiry, and the paper has a genuine lite- 
rary charm. We havea clear picture given us 
of the most conspicuous figure which the annals 
of early colonization in Canada reveal. ‘‘ When 
Frontenac sailed for the colony, he was a matured 
man of the world, and fifty-two years of age.” 
He was bold, arbitrary, and domineering, and 
thus did not get on well with many of the colo- 
nists. He made the fatal mistake of quarreling 
with the Jesuits and the seminary priests—the 
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two religious orders whose influence was impor- 
tant. His individuality and his exploits are 
presented with great force by Mr. Stewart, all 
through his Canadian career, with the history of 
the colony and its various complications with 
its neighbors interwoven with the skill of a true 
historian. 

The most unequal and disappointing part of 
the volume is the sketch of the ‘‘ Dutch in new 
Netherland,” by Berthold Fernow. There is 
so much that might have been said of that pic- 
turesque and thrilling period of early New York 
history—when a great commercial monopoly 
planted a colony in the wilderness, and found it 
a perpetual conundrum as well asa pocket- 
picking enterprise—as it was managed—that the 
meagre account given in this noble volume 
strikes us painfully. New Netherland occupied 
a central and peculiar position among the 
colonies, and could easily have furnished rich 
material for profound and conscientious study. 
‘* New Sweden, or the Swedes on the Delaware,” 
by Professor Gregory B. Keen, is exceedingly well 
written ; that colonization scheme failed, but 
the pains-taking research of the author has 
brought the whole subject into a better light 
than heretofore. The comprehensive scholar- 
ship of Mr. Winsor is apparent in his critical 
notes-to every chapter and theme. His con- 


tributions are models of scientific historical re- 
search, leaving little in that special field to be 


desired. 


MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY. A 
Typical American Naval Officer. By WIL- 
LIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 12mo, pp. 459. Cup- 
ples and Hurd. Boston: 1887. 


Our readers will remember with much interest 
the able and scholarly biographical article that 
was published in this Magazine in May, 1885, 
on Commodore M. C. Perry, and particularly the 
fine portrait of the Commodore, then engraved 
from a photograph for the first time for our 
pages. Mr. Griffis, the author of the article, has 
since extended it into the comprehensive and 
instructive volume now under review. 

To the two Perrys, Oliver Hazard and Mat- 
thew Calbraith, the nation owes a lasting debt 
of gratitude, and it is a matter of congratulation 
that Mr. Griffis has compiled so excellent a 
biography of the latter, and so valuable a con- 
tribution to the literature which records our 
national history. 

Passing quickly over the earlier years of 
Perry’s boyhood, the author divides his biogra- 
phy into seven divisions, extending over half a 
century of years. This arrangement, admirably 
devised and yet more admirably executed, sim- 
plifies the story which Mr. Griffis has to tell, 
and assists the reader to easily understand the 
political significance and national importance of 
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the various wars, expeditions and negotiations 
in which M. C. Perry was concerned. While 
yet quite young he was a naval officer on vessels, 
taking active parts in the events preceding and 
during the war of 1812. He was executive offi- 
cer of the first American man-of-war sent to 
Africa, and chose the site of the first free- 
black settlement in Liberia; and subsequently 
was active in extirpating the slave trade from 
the western coast of Africa. He was one of the 
most energetic and daring officers in Porter’s 
fleet when the pirates were to be exterminated 
from American waters. He defended our fisher- 
men from the brutal insolence of English and 
Canadian officials. He was the father of our 
steam navy, and the first to demonstrate the 
superiority of the steam ram as a weapon of 
offense in warfare. He founded the first naval- 
apprenticeship system. He opened Japan to 
the nations of the world without shedding a 
drop of human blood. It is at once apparent 
that his biography must be largely the history of 
these institutions and events. 

Complete as we find the volume, there is, yet, a 
most surprising omission. The only engravings 
in the entire work are those which illustrated 
the previously mentioned article in the Maga- 
zine of American History ; but these engravings 
are not credited by the publishers to their origi- 
nal source, nor does the book contain the slight- 
est acknowledgment of the courtesy of this 
publication in permitting their use ; it is a grave 
omission and should be corrected in future edi- 
tions of the book. 


APPLETON’S CYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN BIOGRAPHY. Edited by JAMEs 
GRANT WILSON and JOHN FISKE. Vol. III. 
Grinnell—Lockwood. 8vo, pp. 768. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 


In the third volume of the American Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, just issued, thirteen pages are 
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devoted to Abraham Lincoln in an excellent 
article by Colonel John Hay. Alexander Ham- 
ilton is the subject of a paper by Henry 
Cabot Lodge, occupying a little more than five 
pages, who says with much emphasis, ‘‘ As time 
has gone on, Hamilton’s fame has grown, and 
he stands to-day as the most brilliant statesman 


we have produced. His writings abound in 
ideas which there and then found their first ex- 
pression, and which he impressed upon our in- 
stitutions until they have become universally 
accepted, and so very commonplacé that their 
origin is forgotten.” Robert E. Lee receives a 
discriminating and admirably written tribute, of 
about six pages, from the pen of George Cary 
Eggelston. Ex-President Hayes find an appre- 
ciative biographer in Hon. Carl Schurz, whose 
paper occupies nearly ten pages. The career of 


Washington Irving is sketched by Donald G. 


Mitchell. Thomas Jefferson is allotted some 
nine pages, and James Parton is the author of 
the article. Henry Hudson, the navigator. is 
the subject of a short but valuable paper by Gen- 
eral Meredith Read, Andrew Jackson is 
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given eleven pages, ina study of his life and 
services, by John Fiske. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
receives admirable justice from the scholarly 
pen of George William Curtis, in a paper about 
the same length as that devoted to Alexander 
Hamilton. Dr. G. Holland, many of whose pub- 


es 


lished works, it is well remembered, were so 
popular that they reached a sale of more than one 
hundred thousand copies each, and who was the 
accomplished editor of the Century, has only 
about half a page allotted to his biography, and 
the biographer’s name is not revealed. We are 
glad to see that his portrait is given, and it is a 
very good likeness. William Dean Howells 
finds an appreciative friend in Charles Dudley 
Warner, who in a page and a half presents the 
great novelist in his real character, with a list of 
his works. The Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
the distinguished educator and theologian, pres- 
ps Oe 


ident of Williams College from 1836 to 1872, is 
sketched in just one half page ; Samuel Houston, 
and Archibishop Hughes, each in about a page 
anda half. An interesting biographical sketch 
of Thomas Sterry Hunt, the scientist, is well 
condensed into about three-fourths of a page. He 
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developed a system of organic chemistry that 
was essentially his own, in which all chemical 
compounds were shown to be formed on simple 
types represented by one or more molecules of 
water or hydrogen. His bibliography includes 
upward of two hundred titles of separate pa- 
pers that appeared in reports of the geological 
survey of Canada, the transactions of learned 
societies, and scientific periodicals. | Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, who has contributed 
so largely and so delightfully to current litera- 
ture, is given even less space than his scien- 
tific contemporary. The sketch of Fitz-Greene 
llallock, the poet, occupies more than two pages, 
written by the editor of the dictionary, Gene- 
ral Wilson. The first chief justice of the Uni- 
ted States, John Jay, one of the greatest states- 
men of the Revolutionary period, and one of 
the signers of the definitive treaty of peace with 
Great Britain, is the subject of an able paper 
by his grandson, Hon. John Jay. Sketches of the 
sons of the chief justice, Peter Augustus, and 
William, are included in the family biography ; 
also a sketch of Hon. John Jay the diploma- 
tist, and present president of the Huguenot So- 
“a of America—the son of William Jay. 

We notice there is a short biographical sketch 
of David Hartley in the volume, and we naturally 
supposed the excuse for going out of the country 
for a subject was the friendship of that British 
statesman for this nation, and the fact that he 
signed the definitive treaty of peace. But no 
mention whatever is made of this last-named 
interesting act, which isa very serious oversight. 
Nor is there any notice of David Hartley’s cousin, 
Robert Milham Hartley, whose long life in New 
York city was devoted to founding many of its 
most important philanthropic institutions, now 
in noiseless and successful operation, and whose 
thirty-four volumes of reports on the condition 
of the poor are quoted by writers on social and 
economic subjects in Europe as well as America. 
He was also, for nearly half a century, a regular 
contributor to the religious press. The omission 
of his name from a work of this character is all 
the more noticeable from the fact that sketches 
are given of Thomas Hartley, the soldier, and 
J. S. Hartley, the sculptor. But then again we 
do not find in the volume any mention of the 
eminent divine and author, Rev. Isaac Smithson 
Hartley, D. D., of Utica, who has written sev- 
eral works of permanent value. Possibly the 
Appendix may contain some of these names. 
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Charles Kemble the actor, and his daughter 
Fanny Kemble, form the subject of a one-page 
article by John William Weidemeyer ; and Miss 
Jeannette Gilder writes of Clara Louise Kellogg. 
The Empress Josephine has a place in the vol- 
ume; and considerable space is devoted to 
Benito Pablo Juarez, President of Mexico. 

This third volume contains ten portraits in 
steel, of prominent public characters, the homes 
of some of the biographical subjects, and a 
countless number of small portraits engraved on 
wood, which, as a rule, are exceptionally well 
executed. Five of these—portraits that will be 
quickly recognized—we are able to present to 
our readers through the courtesy of the publish- 
ers. As will be seen, this great work has its 
inequalities, but it promises to be the best of its 
kind in the country for some time to come, 
and cannot otherwise than be an actual necessity 
for all libraries in America whether public or 
private. 





A STORY OF THE GOLDEN AGE. By 
JAMEs BALDWIN. Illustrated by Howard 
Pyle. 16mo, pp. 286. New York: 1887. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The beautiful illustrations of this volume— 
noteworthy even in these days of profuse en- 
graving and process-work—fix the attention on 
turning the first page. There are a dozen of 
them, all by Howard Pyle, whose success with 
pen and pencil has been conspicuous, and 
they serve vividly to illuminate the context, which 
is by the well-known author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Roland,” and ‘‘ The Story of Siegfried.” The 
aim of the book is to lead up to an appreciative 
study of Homer, and to that end the legends 
relating to the causes of the Trojan War are 
woven into a continuous narrative. Pyrrhusand 
Philoctetes, the silver-bowed Apollo, and silver- 
footed Thetis Alpheus and Arethusa, Prome- 
theus, Palmedes and Odysseus, appear and dis- 
appear in the pages with all their charming 
accessories of mystery and immortal power; and 
the author has conceived the clever notion of 
introducing maps, supposed to have been drawn 
extempore by the narrators to illustrate their 
tales. Truly Homer is an immortal poet, and 
if this volume leads its readers to the enjoyment 
of his creations, whether in the original or in 
any of the many excellent translations, it will 
have accomplished a worthy work. 




















[Original Paintine by Gilbert Stuart in the gallery of Lenox Library.] 
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